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GENERAL Ropsert Epwarp LEer’s active 
ticipation with the Army of Northern Virginia 
began in the campaign near Richmond, Va., in 


the summer of 1862. 
General Joseph K. 
Johnston, who had 
gained wide renown for 
his manceuvring with 
Patterson in the Val- 
ley of the Shenanddah, 
his great success on the 
plains of Manassas, in 
July, 1861, and his 
masterly retreat from 
Centerville and Wil- 
liamsburg, was in com- 
mand of the army dur- 
ing its earlier aggressive 
movements in the field, 
and conducted himself 
with great credit to the 
cause he had espoused. 
During the battle of 
Seven Pines he re- 
ceived a severe wound, 
which, for a time, in- 
capacitated him for act- 
ive service. The com- 


mand of the army in consequence devolved upon 
General G. W. Smith, the officer next 
General Smith was in feeble health, and in an 
unfit condition to retain 





leader they wer 
many hard-fough 


command, and, starving fragment 


shortly after the wounding of Johnston, President 
Davis, with the 


approval of his Cabinet, deter- 
to the command of the 


Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 

On the first day of 
June, 1862, this deci- 
sion was made known 
to General Smith, who 
received it with expres- 
sions of great satisfac- 
tion. Immediately 
after being relieved he 
went into the interior 
of Georgia to regain his 
health and strength, 


sbut was never again 


placed in important 
command. At a late 
hour on the above date 
General Lee appeared 
at Smith’s headquar- 
ters and relieved him 
of the command of the 
army. Henceforward 
a new spirit animated 
the gallant soldiers. 
With Lee as their 


destined to win renown on 
fields, guided by his master- 
reduced to a meagre and 
of the once glorious Army 














* Fifth paper of the illustrated ‘Lee of Virginia” series, which was be 


gun in the February number of 
FRANK Lesiie’s Poputar Montury. 














THE 


of Northern Virginia, the end came at Appo- 
mattox,. 

General Longstreet says of General Lee’s ap- 
pointment : ‘The assignment of General Lee to 
command the Army of Northern Virginia was far 
from reconciling the troops to the loss of our be- 
loved chief, Joseph E. Johnston, with whom the 
army had been closely connected since its earli- 
est active life. All hearts had learned to lean 
upon confidence, and to him 
General Lee’s experience in active field 
work was limited to his West Virginia campaign 


him with love 


dearly. 


against General Rosecrans, which was not suc- 
cessful. His services on our coast defenses were 
known as able, and him in 
Mexico as one of the principal engineers of 
General Scott’s column marching for the capture 
of the capital of that great republic, knew that 
as a military engineer he was especially distin- 
guished ; but officers of the line are not apt to 
look to the staff in choosing leaders of soldiers, 


those who knew 


either in tactics or strategy. There were, there- 
fore, some misgivings as to the power and skill 
for the new commander.’’ 
Whatever the feeling might have been in the 
breast of one who, in the whole history of the 
war as written by himself, never found a com- 
mander with whom he fully agreed or co-operated, 


field - service of 


there was a general sentiment pervading the rest 














BATTLEFIELD OF SEVEN PINES, OR FAIR OAKS, 


of the army that the assignment of General Lee 
to its command was all that was required to as- 
sure its triumphant success. 

General McClellan had established his head- 
quarters on the south side of the Chickahominy, 
with a well-equipped army, numbering one hun- 
at the time General Lec 
command of the Confederate army. 
Twenty-five thousand men of the Federal force 
were on the north of that stream, and they 
extended as high up as Mechanicsville. 

Upon his assumption of the command Gen- 
eral Lee at once devoted himself to putting his 
army into an effective condition for vigorous 


dred thousand men, 
assumed 


campaigning against the invaders of his native 
State. 

Among his major-generals were Longstreet, Ma- 
gruder, D. H. Hill and A. P. Hill, and some of 
his brigadiers were Pickett, Wilcox, D. R. Jones, 
Hood and Field, all distinguished alike for gal- 
lantry and ability. 

Having brought his army up to a high state 
of efficiency, Lee determined on an aggressive 
campaign against MeClellan—an officer, by the 
way, for whose military abilities he entertained 
a very high opinion. Before moving his columns 
against the intrenched positions of the army, 
he wrote the following letter to General Stonewall 
Jackson : 
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** HEADQUARTERS NEAR RicuMonpb, Va., 
** June Lith, 1862, 
aie Brigadic r General Thomas J. Jackson, Commanding Val- 
le y Dist; wt 

‘** General—Your recent successes have been the cause 
of the liveliest joy in this army, as well as in the coun- 
try. The admiration excited by your skill and boldness 
has been constantly mingled with solicitude for your 
situation. The practicability of reinforcing you has 
been the subject of earnest consideration. It has been 
determined to do so at the expense of weakening this 
army. Brigadier General Lawton, with six regiments 
from Georgia, is on the way to you, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Whiting, with eight veteran regiments, leaves here 
to-day. The object is to enable you to crush the forces 
opposed to you. Leave your enfeebled troops to watch 
the country and guard the passes covered by your cav- 
alry and artillery, and with your main body, including 
Ewell’s division and Lawton’s and Whiting’s com- 
mands, move rapidly to Ashland by rail or otherwise, 
as you may find most advantageous, and sweep down 
between the Chickahominy and Pamunkey, cut- 
ting up the enemy’s 
communications, ete., 
while this army attacks 
General McClellan in 
front. He will thus, I 
think, be forced to come 
out of his intrench- 
ments, where he is 
strongly posted on the 
Chickahominy, and ap- 
parently preparing to 
move by gradual ap- 
proaches on Richmond, 
Keep me advised of 
your movements, and, 
if practicable, precede 
your troops, that we 
may confer and arrange 
for simultaneous attack. 

“T am, with great 
respect, your obedient 
servant, 

“*R. E. Lee, General.’’ 


It was, therefore, 
evident that General 
Lee had so arranged 
his campaign as to 
attack McClellan’s 
front and rear at the 
same time, and that 
he had no thought of 
Rich- 
mond, as had been 
currently reported. 

In order to be fully informed in regard to the 
position and strength of the Federal army, as 
well as the nature of the ground in its rear, he 


evacuating 


ordered General Stuart, with his cavalry, to make 
a raid around it. Stuart started on this expedi- 


tion on the night of the 12th of June, and after 


one or two small engagements with detachments 
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of the enemy’s cavalry, he completed the circuit 
of the entire Federal army. He captured many 
prisoners, ejuipments and arms, and 
burned two transports with army stores, and a 
wagon train whicl 


horses, 


was deserted by its escort. 
most brilliant exploits of the 
war, and while it placed General Lee in posses- 
sion of the infor 


This was one of the 


ition he wanted in regard to 
the enemy’s position, it fully established Stuart’s 
masterly genius as a cavalry leader. Stuart was 
the personification of a dashing, daring, rollick- 
ing cavalryman, full of humor and wit; and, 
although he was never known to touch intox- 
icants, he had all the vivacity of a drinking 
When he returned from this raid, he 
jokingly said that he had left a general behind 
him ; and when 


officer. 


asked who it was, he replied, 
‘General Consternation.’’ Soon after this, and 
when General Jack- 
son had, by a fifty 
miles night ride, 
reached Lee’s head- 
quarters for the pro- 
posed conference, it 
was determined to 
change the plan of 
attack to one on the 
right flank of Me- 
Clellan’s army. 
Jackson was to co- 
operate by a march of 
his troops from Ash- 
land, between the 
Chickahominy and 
the Pamunkey, and 
to turn and dislodge 
the enemy’s right, so 
that the divisions of 
Lee’s army might 
cross the Chickaho- 
miny and form on 
the right, and then 
sweep down the left 
bank at that stream. 

After various 
movements, in which 
Lee most signally 
demonstrated his 
ability as a tactician, 
the battle of Gaines Mill took place on the 27th 
of June, less than a month from the time of his 
taking command, which resulted in the retreat of 
the Federal army from its position. Then en- 
sued the battles of Frazier’s Farm and Malvern 
Hill, in both of which Lee’s superb talents shone 


out most brilliantly. The Federals were driven 
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back to Harrison’s Landing, on the James River, 
the homestead of the family of that name, from 
which has been furnished two Presidents of the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding that MecClellan’s army had 
not been captured, there was no failure in the 
plans of the grand chieftain who had so lately 
heen assigned to the command of the army of 
Northern Virginia. True it was that there had 
been a few failures on the part of some of his 
division commanders, and his disappointment 
had been great because of the want of concert of 
action. Yet his noble nature shone more bril- 
liantly to those about him and gave them greater 
confidence in him when he bore these disappoint- 
ments with such supreme composure, 

Thus, in a short time, he had accomplished 
what to most military men would have seemed 
impossible. 

When General Lee took command his army 
numbered about fifty thousand effectives. With 
this force he erected defenses which made Rich- 
mond well-nigh impregnable, and in less than a 
month increased his army to eighty thousand men, 
without losing a foot of territory which it had 
originally occupied. He also raised the discipline 
of his army, and prepared it to take the offensive 
against the enemy, and compel him to abandon 
a base of operations which had given the Confed- 
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eracy great uneasiness for more than a year, in- 
curring a heavy loss of life and much valuable 
material, Surely this was a glorious beginning 
for the new commander, and small wonder that 
it inspired the hearts of his countrymen with 
hope ! 

While these operations had been going on near 
Richmond, the Federals had organized the Army 
of Virginia, and Major General John Pope, who 
had been brought from the West for that pur- 
pose, had been placed in command. This army, 
which numbered nearly fifty thousand men, had 
moved out from Washington in threatening atti- 
tude along the line of the Rapidan River. Be- 
ing well assured that MeClellan’s army, near 
Harrison’s Landing, had no more fight in it, 
General Lee turned his attention in the direction 
of this new Army of Virginia, under the redoubt- 
able major general from the West, who pom- 
pously addressed his reports, it will be remem- 
hered, from ‘* Headquarters in the Saddle.”’ 

Lee, from the outset of Pope’s taking com- 
mand, seemed to hold him in contempt as an 
opponent. By a series of skillful manceuvres 
Lee completely. out-generaled him, and com- 
pelled his army to steadily fall back toward 
Washington. Ina short time after taking com- 
mand, Pope, who had boasted that his business 
would be ‘‘to seek the enemy, and beat him 
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From the Copyright Composition Photograph by D. H. ANDERSON Publication Authorized. 
THE LEADI} SPIRITS OF THE CONFEDERACY, 











WHERE THE BATTLE OF MALVERN HILL WAS FOUGHT. 


when found,’’ discovered that he had not to seek rapid marches and brilliant flank movements 
far, and that his best efforts might more properly contributing greatly to the Confederate cause. 
be employed in keeping out of the way. Pope, after repeated failures, found himself on 

General T. J. Jackson (Stonewall) rendered the famous field of Manassas, which the year pre- 
Lee great service in his actions with Pope, his vious had been the scene of the inglorious defeat 











MALVERN HILL HOME, 
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Drawn by Warren B. Davis from Material Collected by Leslie Artists at the Seat of War. 
CAPTURE OF A FEDERAL BATTERY AT THE BATTLE OF MALVERN HILL, 
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of the Federals. Intrenched in a strong position, 
Pope felt so sanguine of victory that he sent 
several dispatches to that effect to Washington, 
couched in his usual bombastic terms. Opposed 
to Lee were the combined armies of Pope, Me- 
Clellan and Burnside, numbering one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, while his own army 
numbered less than sixty thousand troops. Lee, 
Jackson and Longstreet, by their confidence in 
ultimate success, inspired the troops with such 
enthusiasm that the disparity in numbers was 
more than counterbalanced. 

On the morning of the 30th of July, 1862, the 
second battle of Manassas began. The Federal 
artillery opened a destructive fire on the Confed- 
erate centre, and for more than an hour the 
thunder of the cannonading shook the hills, 
while shot and shell, hissing and shrieking, 
filled the air, scattering death and destruction 
with ruthless fury. Pope directed his principal 
attack upon the Confederate left, where Stonewall 
Jackson’s devoted soldiers met him with mighty 
persistency. The battle at this point became 
terrific in its fury, the superior force of the Fed- 
erals at times causing Jackson’s stubborn line to 





GENERAL J. E. JOHNSTON AND GENERAL R, E. 


vive way. At a critical moment, when Jackson’s 
fate seemed trembling in the balance, an artillery 
fire enfiladed the Federal right wing, inflicting 
severe dlamage on the almost victorious enemy. 
At the same moment Longstreet’s infantry rushed 
at Pope’s left like a tornado, scattering it like 
chaff before the wind. The assault was irresist- 
ible. Pope’s left wing gave way, and his right, 
being assailed in flank, and threatened in rear, 
relaxed its efforts and began to retire. 

The victorious Confederates, seeing the retiring 
enemy and hoping to repeat their success of the 
year before on the same field, started in pursuit 
with a shout that could be heard above the din 
of battle. The enemy was pursued with such 
vigor that his retreat became a rout, and had 
not darkness come to his rescue there is no tell- 
ing What might have resulted. The slaughter in 
this battle was terrible on both sides, the Fed- 
erals losing fifteen thousand in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, while the Confederates lost in 
killed and wounded between seven and eight 
thousand men. Besides the heavy loss in troops 
entailed on the Federals, a large amount of prop- 
erty, including twenty-five thousand stand of 
small arms and twenty-three 
pieces of artillery, and a large 
amount of medical stores, 
taken at Centreville, fell into 
the hands of the victors. Pope 
had proven a failure, with his 
‘*Headquarters in the Sad- 
dle.’ It was jocosely re- 
marked in the Confederate 
army at the time, that if his 
‘headquarters’? had been in 
the right place he might 
possibly have done better, and 
this opinion was shared by the 
authorities at Washington, for 
he was shortly afterward re- 
moved, and McClellan rein- 
stated in his old position. 

Apart from the success which 
attended General Lee’s move- 
ments in Virginia there were 
political considerations which 
prompted the invasion of 
Maryland and determined that 
course of action on his part. 
It had been the policy of the 
South from the outset of the 
war to conduct its military 
operations purely on defens- 
ive principles, and this course 
LEE. was <lictated by reasons alike 
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far-reaching and nothing of 1 


just, to say 5 
wisdom. 

It was « irly developed in the struggle that a 
strictly defensive policy, with Virginia as the 
main theatre of war, was likely to lead to results 
of more detriment to the South than good ; for, 
to use the words of an able military authority, 
‘Tt frequently happens that a judicious depart 
ure from the defensive to bold and energetic 
offensive measures is productive of the most desir- 
able results ; 


and it is far better to govern the 


course of ey 
trol.’’ 
Early in t 


han to passively vield to its con- 


the oecasion was presented to 
apply this principle 
the defeat 

the Federal ¢ 
tunity then presé 


of acting, when, in 1861, 
McDowell’s army at Manassas left 
ital defenceless. But the oppor- 
ted for an aggressive campaign 
With the defeat of Pope on 
issas the opportunity was again 
determined to take 
In this determination he had 


was throw 
the field of M 
presented, ‘ General Lee 


advantage 
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620 GENERAL 
the concurrence of President Davis. On the 3d of 
September, 1862, he began preparations for the 
invasion of Maryland. The army at this time, 
owing to the severe campaigns through which it 
had passed, did not exceed forty-five thousand ef- 
fective fighting men, every one of whom, how- 
ever, was ready to do or die, so great was the 
inspired in them by their noble 
Previous to starting on the 


enthusiasm 
commander-in-chief. 


ROBER T E. 





LEE. 


Potomac Lee advanced to Frederick, Maryland, 
where he arrived on the 6th, and made his head- 
quarters at Monocacy, from which point, being 
firmly established, he seized the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and the principal roads to Balti- 
more, Washington, Harper’s Ferry and the Up- 
per Potomac. In this position he rested a short 
time, in the hope that the people of Maryland 
would rally to his support; and many of them 





GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE 
march for ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland,’’ General 
Lee met with a painful accident, which troubled 
him greatly ; but he continued at his duties with 
With some 
of the bones of his right hand broken, which 


a fortitude that was simply heroic. 


caused him keen suffering, he never relaxed in 
his attention to every detail preparatory to the 
aggressive movement he had planned. On the 
5th of September, 1862, the passage of the Poto- 
mac was successfully accomplished at White's 


and Cheek’s Fords, near Leesburg. From the 


AND GENERAL STONEWALL 


JACKSON, 


did so. His proclamation to the people of Mary- 
land, calling upon them to rally to his standard 
in the defence of their rights as a State, was not 
received as enthusiastically as he had hoped, al- 
though in some quarters it met with a ready re- 
sponse. 

On reaching Frederick, General Lee discovered 
that Harper's Ferry was garrisoned—a fact which 
gave him some surprise. To reduce this point 
was absolutely necessary to the success of the 
Confederate army. To General Jackson—quick, 
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alert, indomitable Stonewall—was assigned this 
duty. By a series of brilliant manceuvres he ef- 
fected the surrender of the Federal garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry, capturing between eleven and 
twelve thousand men, seventy-three pieces of ar- 
tillery, thirteen thousand stands of arms, two 
hundred wagons and a large quantity of military 
stores. While this was going on Lee had moved 
to Hagerstown, leaving a division under D. H. 
Hill to serve as a rear guard and hold the Boons- 


THE MILITARY 


boro Pass of the South Mountain. After Lee 
had left Virginia but little activity was noticed 
in MeClellan’s army until the advance to Hagers- 
town, when the Federal army moved forward, 
evidently confident of repelling the invaders of 
Maryland. The Federal army reached Frederick 
on the 12th of September, 1862. At this point a 
copy of General Lee’s order directing the move- 
ments of his army accidentally fell into the hands 
of McClellan, which inspired that General with 
great wariness and caution. Being aware of the 
intended Confederate movements, he pressed for- 
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ward for the purpose of forcing the South Moun- 
tain passes, held by Hill, hoping to get between 
the wings of the Confederate army and destroy 
them in detail before they coula join their forces. 

McClellan’s rapid movements brought the 
leading corps of the Federal army in front of 
Hill’s position in the South Mountain Pass on 
the afternoon of the 13th. 
learned of the arrival of the enemy at that point, 
sent Longstreet’s corps to the support of Hill. 


Lee, as soon as he 
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This timely reinforcement saved Hill from de- 
feat and caused MeClellan to discontinue his as- 
saults at that point. The natural character of the 
country in this section rendered the Confederate 
position, for several military reasons, untenable, 
and its evacuation was decided upon. 

At ten 07 k on the following day the Con- 
federate army was safely intrenched in a good 
position at Sharpsburg. On the morning of the 
15th of September, 1862, Harper's Ferry with 
its defending force was surrendered, and this 
courses open for Lee to pursue, 
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both of which involved results of the highest im- 
portance. Omitting details, which can only in- 
terest the military reader, we find Lee determ- 
ined to maintain the position he had assumed at 
Sharpsburg, although by so doing he would be 
obliged to give battle to a superior foree.  Jack- 
son’s troops were hurried from Harper's Ferry, 
and a position suitable for strong defensive pur- 
poses was judiciously selected. It covered in its 
scope the heights which rose above the right 
bank of Antietam Creek, to the east and south- 
ast of the little village of Sharpsburg, and a 


range of rolling, seraggy hills, which stretched 


out northwest to the Potomac. The right of 


Lee’s army and the centre were protected by 
rude stone fences and rough, piled ledges of 
rock, while his left flank was covered by a 
thick piece of woods. The right and centre 
were occupied by Longstreet’s corps, D. H. 
Hill’s division, and Lee’s, Walton’s and Gar- 
nett’s artillery ; while Stonewall Jackson’s corps 
and J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry occupied the left 
flank of the army. The relative strength of the 
two armies, from reliable sources, was at the 
time: Federal, ninety thousand men ; Confeder- 
ate, including the division of A. P. Hill at 
Harper's Ferry, which was guarding that place 
after its capture of a short time before, forty 
thousand men. 

At dawn on the morning of the 17th of Sep- 
tember, the hattle was opened by the Federals, 
the corps of Mansfield and Hooker advancing to 
the attack. The divisions of the Confederate 
army, commanded by Hood and Anderson, 
met the onset with their usual vigor. With 
the aid of reinforcements, being joined by Evy- 
ans’s brigade, they began to force the Federals 
hack. In the fighting that ensued Hooker was 
wounded and Mansfield killed. 

Finding the first move he had made was a fail- 
ure, McClellan determined to trv another point. 
He next directed his attack upon Lee’s left, his 
intention being to penetrate between it and the 
river, and outflank his opponent. He had reck- 
oned without his host, however, for his attack 
was received with undaunted courage and obsti- 
nacy by the battle-scarred veterans of Jackson’s 
corps. Under the leadership of Early, Trimble, 
Lawton and Starke, they nobly held their ground 
against odds that might well have discouraged 
soldiers of less experience. When the situation 
had become desperate reinforcements came op- 
portunely to the rescue, in the divisions of Me- 
Law and Walker. The entire Confederate force 
was now engaged, with the exception of D. R. 
Jones’s division on the right. Until twelve 





o'clock the battle raged with terrible fury, 
and then the thunder and roar of the artillery 
began to abate, and at one o'clock the clash of 
battle ceased, The Federals had been hand- 
somely met and vigorously dealt with, four corps 
of the Army of the Potomac being so much 
broken by loss and fatigue that they were un- 
able to renew the contest. The attack on the 
left having failed, General Burnside, with twenty 
thousand fresh troops, began an assault on the 
Confederate right. His main point of attack 
was a bridge on the Antietam, southeast of 
Sharpsburg, on the Pleasant Valley Road. 
Though gallantly defended, it was carried by 
the Federals about four o’clock in the day, 
when General Burnside crossed the Antietam 
and formed his troops. A sharp engagement 
succeeded with Hill’s division, which oppor- 
tunely arrived from Harper's Ferry, and the 
small division commanded by Jones, and just at 
sundown Burnside was forced to recross the An- 
tietam, and the battle of Sharpsburg had come 
to an end, 

That night General Lee prepared for a renewal 
of the battle on the following day. Nothing had 
occurred to cause him or his troops any discour- 
agement. The 18th of September found Lee and 
his army in readiness for the enemy, but MeClel- 
lan declined to attack them. 

General Lee, upon reflection, foresaw that no 
important results could be achieved by a second 
battle with McClellan, whose forces had been 
augmented by fifteen thousand fresh troops ; and 
during the night of the 19th he withdrew his 
forces to the south side of the Potomac, and took 
a position a few miles west of Shepardstown. 
The following morning MeClellan, finding that 
the Confederate position had been evacuated, or- 
dered a pursuit, which, however, proved un- 
availing. 

There has been a great deal of dispute between 
historians regarding the results of the battle of 
Antietam (Sharpsburg) to both armies, but there 
can be no doubt at this day, with all the accounts 
submitted on both sides of the controversy, that 
it was a drawn battle, with the disadvantages in 
losses on the side of the Federals. The severe 
chastisement inflicted upon the Army of the Po- 
tomace is plainly evident from the long period of 
prostration it exhibited. If that gallant army 
was not beaten out-and-out, it certainly was 
roughly handled by the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia ; and thousands of the boys in blue of that 
ficht, alive to-day, look back upon Antietam as 
a red-letter battle in their war experience. And 


so do thousands of the boys in gray. 
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That General Lee entered upon this campaign 
into Maryland with the highest possible estimate 

his opportunity for gaining the independence 
of the Confederacy is evidenced by his invitation 
to President Davis to accompany the army, and 
its victorious head the 
Just after the defeat of 
Pope’s army at Manassas General Lee wrote Mr. 
Davis the following letter : 


to propose from recogni- 


tion of his government. 


‘HEADQUARTERS NEAR FrREDEDRICKTOWN, Mb. 
September Sth, 1862, 
“Tis Ercelleney Jeti rson Davis, President of the Confed- 
erate States, Richmond, Va 
: The present position of affairs, in my 
opinion, places it in the power of the Government of 
the Confederate 


“Mr. PresipeNnt 


States to propose with propriety to 
that of the United States the recognition of our inde- 
pendence. For more than a year both sections of the 
country have been devastated by hostilities which 
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By W. De 
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have brought sorrow and suffering upon thousands of 
homes without advancing the objects which our ene- 
themselves in beginning the contest. 
Such a proposit coming from us at this time, could 
in no way be regarded as suing for peace ; but, being 


mies proposed 


made when it is uur power to inflict injury upon our 
adversary, would show conclusively to the world that 
our sole object is the establishment of our independ- 
ence and the attainment of an honorable peace. The 
rejection of this offer would prove to the country that 
the responsibility of the continuance of the war does 
not rest upon us, but that the party in power in the 
United States elect to prosecute it for purposes of their 
own. The proposal 
of the United St 

tions whether the 
longation of the 

termination, wl 


of peace would enable the people 
tes to determine at their coming elec- 

will support those who favor a pro- 
war or those who wish to bring it toa 
ch can but be productive of good to 
both parties without affecting the honor of either. 

“T have the | with great respect, 

* Your obedient servant, 

“*R. E. Les, 


nor to be, 


General.’”’ 
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WAGSTAFFE, 





“ew ee Mes 


a ’ am 


‘Laissez passer sur la seéne Monsieur Wagstaffe 
pour la premiére et seconde de Izeyl. 
“Saran Berniarpr, 1896."’ 


directions, when translated, revealed 


permit from the Genius of Tra- 
gedy to spend an evening with her in the immedi- 


THESE 
themselves as 
ate and intimate atmosphere of tragedy. It was 
not my first introduction to a stage phantasma of 
the tragic muses. I had passed a very interesting 
hour or so with Eleanora Duse be hind the scenes 
of a theatre, when the disposition of her rdle and 
the temperament of the actress were ingredients 





SE a 


for my inky analysis. Then I had enjoyed 
philosophic evening of melody and gunpowder 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
s Anita, the black-robed he- 
roine of Massenet’s opera °° 
About five years 


with Emma Calvy: 
La Navarraise.’’ 

ago I had likewise watched 
the Egy pti: in mysteries of Bernhardt’s Cleopatra 
from the painted wings. Ah, me! what a differ- 
‘soughing zephyrs’’ of that 
sensuous-sighing Cleopatra and the courtesan of 
the Indies with Buddhism run riot.in the nature 
of [zeyl! 


ence between the 
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only these three—a glory-cluster, the fruits of 
Spain, Italy and France. 

Have you ever stepped from the familiar 
vulgarities of the street, through a wheezy 
door, down a dark, narrow corridor, ending 
abruptly, through another door, on the stage? 
If not, you have lost the keenest sense of disil- 
lusion. There are disillusions in life that 































come upon us, crowding along or striding into 
our hearts, one by one, with melancholy dig- 
nity, with whom in after years we become 
very friendly. Unwelcome guests though they 
appeared when first they clamored for admis- 
sion in our virgin souls, the years fall silently, 
softly, as the snowflakes of winter, until, in 
age, we draw near to the memory of disillu- 
sions as old and tried friends who have been 
faithful if not wholly ideal. No, I cannot 
even rob them of ideality either, for, after all, 
no disillusion loses entirely the hereditary 
marks of parentage ; there will always remain 
clinging to the fallen figure of a one-time 
brilliant fancy the tinsel remnants of its 
parent— illusion. 

Pardon this discursive strain, Mr. Editor ; 
but ‘‘Izeyl’’ is a play in which poetized 
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From Photo by Napakz, Paris. i} 
SARAH BERNHARDT AS ‘6 IZEYL.”” j 

| 

Duse, Bernhardt and Calvé ! | 
Three women, of whom it will be | 


told in history that we have seen com- 
piled for future generations, that the 
genius of tragedy had crowned them 
with its oriole of mystic pallor. , 
They all know each other, and each 
admires the other. It was Calvé who 
said to me one day, in enthusiasm 
of Bernhardt: ‘‘ Ah! there’s an artiste 


who plants the French flag wherever oe Se. - 
’ , #1 !. —eeees th ‘= ies 
she goes.”’ 4 r Sis - 
. .* / = > ‘ 
4 


Bernhardt ‘‘ et la France’’ are syno- , = 
nymous ! 

It was Eleanora Duse who inspired, 
or rather awakened the sleeping genius 
of tragedy in Emma Calvé. I have 
spoken of these three because the gen- 
ius of tragedy seems to have grown 











shrunken and old; for, as I survey Lo _— 
stage heroes and heroines to see if the From Photo by Revtiincer, Paris. 
tragic mantle wraps their fame, I find ‘* PRINCESS LOINTAINE.”” 
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A SCENE FROM THE THIRD ACT OF 











*1ZEYL’’ WATCHES 
philosophy makes an unfortunate, an inconsistent 
medley of love ; and when I am confronted with a 
versified plea for a love that is not human, I find 
myself welcoming with scant ardor another disil- 
I would like to have had the authors of 
this last and latest play of 


lusion. 
Jernhardt’s with me 
behind the scenes the other night, to show,them 
what a sacrifice of the testament of human affec- 
tion they have made for the coveted ambition of 
modern dramatists to construct something that 
the stage carpenters and the costumers and the 
calcium men can juggle into 
trick of the theatre. 

There has been a great deal of stage-tricking 


a new conjuring 


in the production of modern plays, and, though 
dramatists may imagine that audiences can be 
led blindfold into beliefs that are merely fan- 
tastic, | am inclined to think that the time is 
not far off when the dramatic conjuror will be 
told that he had better limit the lime-light and 
mock heroics of his tricks to suburban districts. 
If the millenium is at hand, as we are gravely 
informed by scientists and astronomers that it is, 











PRINCE SIDDARTHA FROM THE PORCH, 


then the Sardous, the Zolas, and one or two of 
the Joneses would benefit humanity by applying 
their gifts to healthful heart stories instead of the 
organic disturbances which they have unearthed 
with the aid of physicians, divorce-lawyers and 
coroners’ clerks. 

[ suppose Bernhardt has more practical in- 
formation about the various degrees of death and 
their accompanying symptoms than any other 
living individual, excepting, perhaps, one or two 
hospital nurses. She has been stabbed, choked, 
smothered, poisoned, burned, thrown over preci- 
pices and stung by snakes over and over again. 
She has also been observed to die of rapid con- 
sumption, to go blind, and to suffer lingering 
forms of disease that are minutely described in 
medical books. All these morbid figures, these 
phantom heralds that foreshadow the Dark Val- 
ley, have been for ages the province of stage 
tragedy to depict. Personally I am not in sym- 
pathy with a vivid portrayal of physical disor- 
ders. I have shared the realism of a coroner’s 
duties and visited the horrors of city hospitals 
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outside the theatre too often to be able to enjoy 
the most tragic form of death on the stage. 
The genius of tragedy might be a spirit that 
rouses our morbid fears to power of courage with 
mere tenderness and ideality than by a mere 
transcript or exhibition of the vengeful dyspeptic 
justice of stage dramas. There are tragedies 
more subtle than the act of murder; there are 
deeds that bring kindlier tears than the vision of 
sightless heroines. There are hearts that grow 
warm and sweet to higher music than the sensu- 
ous storming of a voice grown coarse and husky 
with passion. However, it is not the province 
of this article to destroy an existing quality of 
drama which has seemed to create for Sarah 
Bernhardt, in this decade, the honor of being 
par excellence the Genius of Tragedy. There was 
a discussion some years ago between Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Fanny Davenport regarding the char- 
acter of Cleopatra. It was my privilege to have a 
more intimate access to the immediate raison 
d étre of this dispute:than the general public, and 
[ am compelled to say that the genius of tragedy 
was less conspicuous as a motive than the relative 
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~/i 


distinction of stage tradition for which both art- 


ists claimed pre-eminence. The plumage of the 
ibis and the meteorological ancestry of Egyptian 
cyclones were points ot dispute that overshad- 
owed the love ¢ pis de of Cleopatra and Antony. 


In the drama ‘‘ Tzeyl,” written expressly 
for Mme. Bernhardt by Armand Sylvestre and 
Eugene Moraud, the Genius of Tragedy has se- 
cured a property which no one else but herself 
will ever be peri itted to produce. 

Sardou was so particular. He retained 
the American rights to his tragedies, and that 
fact compelled invidious comparisons which, in 
Paris, no critic had ever had the puerile patriot- 
ism to acknowledge. 

I missed a good deal of the sedate stage man- 
agement, in my ent visit behind the scenes of 
a Bernhardt production, that was remarkable 
five years ago, when the great tragedienne played 
Cleopatra. There was a lack of severe discipline 
which makes the stage of an Irving-Terry per- 
formance an intricate puzzle ingeniously fit to- 
gether. 

‘*Tzeyl,’’ in America, was produced by Sarah 
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THE ACTRESS IN THE DRESSING-ROOM—FINISHING TOUCHES 
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ANOTHER SCENE FROM “‘ IZEYL,”’ 


Bernhardt herself, just as it had been presented 
by her sole direction at the Theatre Renaissance 
in Paris. The result of Bernhardt’s added respon- 
sibility as stage-directress has resulted in mak- 
ing the stage-manager and his assistants mere 
prompters. A stage-manager should have suffi- 
cient creative interest in the production of a play 
to make his personal interest in the progress of 
each performance an inspiration for every one 
This is impossible in view of the 
fact that Sarah Bernhardt alone is responsible 
for the stage presentation of ‘‘Izeyl,’’? and the 


concerned. 


stage-manager is merely expected to keep an eye 
on the scene-plots while his assistant follows the 
manuscript of the play from the wings. 

Once he has thumped the stage three times 
with a baseball bat, announcing to the audience, 





according to French custom, the beginning of 
each act, the curtain goes up; and his interest 
flags until the final cue of the act requires from 
him a signal to lower the curtain. 

It was the first night —‘‘la premiére,’’ to use 
the French phrase interpreting the initial produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Izeyl’’ in America. One could feel that 
those important ambassadors to public approval, 
the critics, were in front. There was a great deal 
of interest manifested by the actors in the audi- 
ence before the curtain went up, for, one and all, 
they took a bird’s-eye view of the theatre which 
a tiny hole in the curtain allows. 

The Genius of Tragedy herself did not require 
this incentive, or at least she did not avail her- 


self of the privilege. Her eyes, accustomed to 


measure the quality and quantity of her audience 
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from the stage during the progress of the play, 
gave her all the knowledge of this kind she de 
sired. Besides she was busy, very busy, super- 
intending the details of the stage. 

The first scene was a composite bit of stage 
mechanism, and her quick glance soon perceived 
that there was a crack in the canvas ceiling, or a 
step missing, or the throne was too far up stage. 
When these details had been set right there was 
something wrong about the tone of the lights, 
and the engineer was kept busy carrying out the 
rapid orders of the Genius of Tragedy, conveyed 
to him by her stage-manager. 
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The curtain goes up ! 

On the unpainted side of a wing whereon is 
presented, with artist’s skill, the magnificent 
architectural conning of an Indian palace, I 
stand, crowded with slaves, priests, guards, 
dignitaries and ‘‘ people,’’ all arrayed in Eastern 
costume, with long black-haired wigs, ill becom- 
ing their Celtic faces. The question of ‘‘ dress- 
ing’’ a stage with supernumeraries has long 
been a vexed one with managers. These living 
accessories are secured at the price of a shilling 
or two shillings a night, and their histrionic an- 
cestry is of course—nil! There have been in- 

















SCENE FROM THIRD ACT OF ‘‘IZEYL,”’ 
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stances where the super has become an actor ; 
but one has only to examine the faces of these 
men and women by comparative degree with 
the members of the caste to perceive that their 
prospects of theatrical fame are not at all encour- 
aging. They are, as a rule, a sad, tobacco-chew- 
ing, ignorant lot, whose conception of a costume 
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audience, unconsciously. It occurs to me that the 
verses of Sylvestre and Moraud’s play are more 
suited to the library than the stage. The actors 
sense this, too, for their gestures are of the order 
of stained-glass saints, and their declamation 
overshadows the inspiration of their humanity. 

Only Bernhardt herself retains for me the im- 

















From Photo by Naparz, Paris 


SARAH BERNHARDT IN ‘“‘ PHEDRE.”’ 


consists merely of finding some one to show them 
how it ought to be worn. 

As the act proceeds there is an apparent strained 
effort among the French actors to make the most 
of the evening and the declamatory poesy of their 
parts. Sarah Bernhardt, the Genius of Tragedy, 
is watching them keenly, critically, but, to the 


pression of a woman whose natural sentiment is 
equal to the metaphors of love which she utters. 
A man rarely understands the subtlety of point- 
ed phrases ; he cannot see behind that delicate 
lace veil of fancy which a woman wears to mask 
the verity of her feelings. This is a remarkable 
gift of Bernhardt’s. She never loses her femi- 


























THE GENIUS 
nine frailty, the physical tremor that lurks be- 
hind the veiled ardor of her passion, and which 
one feels, to hear her speak, to see her smile, to 
watch the of movement 
body. 


grace in her sinuous 
The Genius of Tragedy is not susceptible to 
the harness of empty fashion. Bernhardt has 
always preferred those réles that admit of a 
flowing costume, 
the 
lines 


where loose 
girdle her 
figure so that her 
posings are free as 
woman in nature 
should be. 

It is merely a 
thought, but 
which Sarah Bern- 
hardt has compelled 
us more than any 


one 


other actress to ac- 
cept as fact, that 
when great scenes 
are stirred by dra- 
matic 
woman's nature, 
the stiff fashions of 
the day will de- 
stroy any accurate 


action in a 


expression of deep 
feeling. 

At last the cur- 
tain falls the 
last act. 


on 


The king, alarm- 
ed to wonder on the 
mysteries of human 
declares 
intention to 
tise the body by 
withdrawing to the 


souls, his 


chas- 


solitary woods of 
the Yagi. IJzey/l, 
with her passion 
aroused to frenzy 

by this disavowal of its power in the man she 
loves, taunts him and challenges him. The cur- 
tain is down. 

“(est bien—aller.?’ 

Up goes the curtain, and with a sudden hu- 
mility of grace Bernhardt glides into a pose and 
a smile that wins the audience for the woman. It 
is a wonderful gift this Genius of Tragedy has of 


wooing her audiences with graceful submission 





T'rom Photo by Downey, London. 


AS ** THEODORA, 
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between the acts. 
on the stage to-day who can impress an audience 
with the inspiration of a pose as Bernhardt. It 
is not a bow ; ther 
acknowledgment of 


[ do not know of any actress 


is no pride, no self-assertive 
the honors showered upon 
She is like an East- 
i¢ with the austere grandeur of 
a pasha; it is the wooing of a panther to ad- 
mirers outside the 


her by the bravos in front. 
ern slave coquettil 


cage. This is an 
incident in my 


visit behind the 
scenes which made 
as deep an impres- 
sion upon me 
anything that oc- 
curred during the 
evening. Perhaps 
it was because from 
the wings of the 
theatre, when the 
curtain had fallen, 
one saw the art and 
its disillusion ; the 
change of expres- 
sion, the light of 
her smile that 
faded quickly 
as soon as the 
maid wrapped a 
white cape about 
the artiste’s shoul- 
ders, and with eyes 
on the ground she 


as 


so 


hurried to her 
dressing-room. 
It is no use to 


talk of Bernharit’s 
age. She has none. 
She is a spirit; 
and I can imagine 
that her physical 
decline will never 
sd be a perceptible 

displeasure to the 
She will always have the al- 
inending sentiment in her eyes, 
the subtle current of grace which her slender, 
active figure sets flaming in the hearts of all who 
see her. 


eye or the ear 
luring glance of 


The Genius of Tragedy will never be a disillu- 
sion in the personality of Bernhardt, for she is 
ever alive to the chance nature has given her to 


make an illus of age and [’ amour. 
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ODALISQUE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY G. RICHTER, 


THE LADIES OF THE HAREM. 


By EvuGENE DUERR. 


HareM, or less frequently Haram, is the recog- 

ized European title for that portion of a pblyg- 
amist’s house which is devoted to the exclusive 
occupancy of his wives and their attendants, or, 
by a simple metonymy, for the female portion 
of the household. 

Wherever polygamy is maintained in the midst 
of a developed social life the harem appears to 
be an almost inevitable institution. But it is 
among the modern Mohammedan peoples that it 
has attained its most perfect development ; and 
the harems of the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah 
of Persia may be taken as the most elaborate 
and best known. 

According to the Koran, the Mussulman is re- 
quired to satisfy himself with four wives, but the 
sultan may possess as many as seven. -Each of 
these has her own suite of apartments and her 


own body of servants. They are not called by 
their names, but distinguished as Kadin (or 
Lady) Number One, Kadin Number Two, and so 
on. The title of sultana is bestowed only on the 
mother, the sisters or the daughters of a sultan ; 
and consequently it is the kadin who first gives 
birth to an heir to the empire who alone can 
have this distinction. She also obtains the title 
of kasseky, but this is lost if the child dies. All 
the female slaves, or odalisks, as they are called, 
are at the absolute disposal of the sultan; and 
if, in spite of the natural efforts of the kadins 
to prevent such a contingency, one of them be- 
comes the mother of her lord and master’s first- 
born, she is advanced to the rank of kasseky. 
The mother of the sultan, who bears the title of 
sultana valide, exercises great influence not only 
in the affairs of the harem, but even in political 
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matters. Every odalisk who has been promoted 
to the royal couch receives apartments and at- 
tendants of her own, but she has no further claim 
to the sultan’s attention, and may have to con- 
sole a lifelong widowhood with the memory of 
the honor which was once bestowed on her. A 
large body of eunuchs, both black and white, are 
employed as guards or gatekeepers. The white 
eunuchs have charge of the outer gates of the 
seraglio, or palace, but they are not allowed to 
approach the women’s departments. The blacks 
have the right of entering the gardens and cham- 
bers of the harem. Their chief, usually called the 


ey 
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THE HAREM 633 
kizlar aghasi, or master of the maidens, though 
his true title is darus scadet aga, or chief of the 
abode of felicity, is an official of high impor- 
tance. He superintends all the affairs of the 
lmost continually at the side of 
the sultan. The number of eunuchs is always a 


harem, and is 


large one. The sultana valide and the kasseky 
have each fifty at their service, and others are 
assigned to the kadins and to favorite odalisks. 
Ex-Khedive Ismail of Egypt, who recently 
died in Constantinople, kept more than eight 
hundred women in his harem in Cairo. After 
his abdication, in June, 1879, when he left Egypt 
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for Naples, he took with him twenty-eight of 
these women, and a great number of servants. 
His son and successor, the late Khedive Tewfik 
Pasha, had only one wife, by whom he had four 
children. She was the daughter of the late 
Prince Hamy Pasha, and became Queen of Egypt 
when she was only fourteen years of age. The 
present khedive, Abbas II., born July 14th, 
1874, who succeeded to the throne upon the 
death of his father, Mohammed Tewfik, January 
7th, 1892, married the slave Ikbal Hanem a 
short time ago, soon after she had presented him 
with a daughter. 

The princess valide, mother of the khedive, 
is the first lady of the State, taking precedence 
of the khedive’s wife and daughters, all of whom 
are called princesses. She is not only beauti- 
ful, but highly accomplished, and speaks four 
languages fluently. I have seen her frequently 
in her carriage, escorted by 
several ladies of the harem 
and a large body of black 
eunuchs. She was dressed 
after European style, and 
wore the face-veil ‘a la 
Stamboul,’’ which is so thin 
that it does not conceal the 
features, while the eyes and 
eyebrows are entirely ex- 
Most of the ladies of 
the upper classes veil them- 


pe sed. 


selves after the fashion of 
Stamboul or Constantinople, 
when in carriages, but if they 
ride upon asses or walk, they 
all use the so-called burko- 
veil, a long and narrow strip 
of thick white muslin, con- 
cealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reach- 
ing nearly to the feet. Above 
their indoor dress they wear 
a large piece of black silk 
which covers the whole fig- 
ure, and gives them a bat- 
like appearance. 

Though the women have a 
particular portion of the 
house allotted to them, the 
Wives, in general, are not to 
be regarded as prisoners ; for 
they are usually at liberty to 
go out and pay visits, as well 
as to receive female visitors, 
almost as often as they 
please. No man, however, 
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except the lord and 
tives, is allowed 


naster, and the nearest rela- 
enter the harem. If a phy- 
1 harem the curtains are drawn 

If the pulse of a Moorish 
lady is to be felt, a eunuch covers arms and 
mly the wrist free. If the 
tongue is to be shown, the eunuch covers her 
face with his hands, and the poor lady has to 
stretch out her 


sician is called t 
across the sick-bed 


hands, leaving 


ongue between his fingers. If 
she suffers from smallpox the eunuch counts the 
marks, and reports to the physician. As a rule, 
aman is allowed to see unveiled only his own 
wives and female slaves, and those whom he is 
prohibited. by from marrying, on account 
of their being within certain degrees of consan- 
guinity or family 
lowed to see the 


Eunuchs are al- 
face of any woman; and so 


connection. 


are young boys. When a respectable woman is, 


by any chance, seen with her head or face un- 





MARRIAGE OF THE KHEDIVE’S DAUGHTER. 
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THE BATH.— FROM 


covered by a man who is not entitled to enjoy 
that privilege, she quickly assumes or adjusts 


** Oh, 
fright !’’ or, ‘‘Oh, my sorrow!’ Motives of co- 
quetry, however, frequently induce an Egyptian 
woman to expose her face before a man when 
she thinks that she may appear to do so unin- 
tentionally, or that she may be supposed not 
to see him. 

A man may also occasionally enjoy opportuni- 
ties of seeing the face of an Egyptian lady when 
she really thinks herself unobserved ; -sometimes 


her tarhhah, and often exclaims : my 


THE 


PAINTING BY F. M. BREDT. 
at an open lattice, and sometimes on a house- 
top. Many small houses in Cairo have no 
apartment on the ground-floor for the recep- 
tion of male visitors, who therefore ascend to 
an upper room; but as they go upstairs, they 
exclaim several times: ‘‘ Permission!’ or use 
some similar ejaculation, in order to warn -any 
woman who may happen to be in the way to re- 
tire, or to veil herself. 

In Cairo as well as in Constantinople the fash- 
ion to have only one wife gains more and more 


followers. They are not, however, really satis- 

















THE LADIES 
fied with one, but affect the fashion because 
of its appearance of European civilization. They 
choose amongst the women of the harem one 
whom they surround with all possible splen- 
dor, and with the domestic state of a great 
lady, and present her as ‘‘lady’’ in European 
society. 

Polygamy is more rare among the higher and 
middle classes than it is among the lower or- 
ders. A poor man may indulge himself with 
two or more wives, each of whom may be able, 
by some art or occupation, to provide her own 
subsistence ; but most persons of the middle 
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rs are deterred from doing so by 
of the expense and discomfort 


l incur. A man having a wife 


‘ 


isfortune to be barren, and being 


d to her to divorce her, is some- 
take a second wife, merely in 
taining offspring ; and from the 
may take a third, and a fourth ; 
is the most evident and com- 


th of polygamy and repeated di- 


there are two or more wives 
e man, the first generally enjoys 
and is called the great lady. 
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Hence it often happens that, when a man who 
has already one wife wishes to marry another 
woman, the father of the latter, or the female 
herself who is sought in marriage, will not con- 
sent to the union unless the first wife be pre- 
viously divorced. Most men of wealth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many men of 
the lower orders, if they have two or more wives, 
have for each a separate house, or a suite of 
apartments. 

A fellow wife is called durrah. The quar- 
rels of durrahs are often talked of; for it 
may be naturally inferred that when two wives 
share the affection and attentions of the same 
man, they are not always on terms of amity 
with each other; and this is generally the case 
with a wife and a concubine slave living in the 
same house, and under similar circumstances. 


The law enjoins a husband who has two or more 


THE HAREM. 


wives to be strictly impar- 
tial to them in every respect, 
but compliance with its 
dictates in this matter is 
rare. 

If the chief lady is bar- 
ren, and an inferior—either 
wife or slave—bear a child 
to her husband or master, 
it commonly results that 
the latter woman becomes 
a favorite of the man, and 
that the chief wife or mis- 
tress is ‘‘ despised in her 
eyes,’ as Abraham’s wife 
was in the eyes ot Hagar, 
on the same account. It 
therefore not very unfre- 
quently happens that the 
first wife loses her rank and 
privileges ; another becomes 
the chief lady, and, being 
the favorite of her husband, 
is treated by her rivals and 
by all the members and 
visitors of the harem with 
the same degree of outward 
respect which the first wife 
previously enjoyed. 

Some wives have female 
slaves who are their own 
property, generally pur- 
chased for them or pre- 
sented to them before mar- 
riage. They cannot be the 
husband’s concubines with- 


N. SICHEL. 


out their mistress’s permis- 
sion, which is sometimes granted, but very seldom. 
The white slaves are often the only female com- 
panions, and sometimes the wives, of the Turkish 
and Egyptian grandees. They are richly dressed, 
presented with valuable ornaments, and indulged, 
frequently, with almost every luxury that can 
be procured. It often happens that such a slave, 
immediately after the birth of her child, is eman- 
cipated, and becomes her master’s wife, as when 
free she cannot lawfully occupy the place of a 
wife unless he marry her. 

The wives of men of the higher and middle 
classes make a great study of pleasing and fas- 
cinating their husbands by unremitting atten- 
tions, and by various arts. When he enters the 
harem one of them takes off his shoes, another 
puts on his slippers, another fills and lights his 
pipe, another brings his night gown, his coffee 
or his confitures. 
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The women of the upper class spend most of 
their time in bathing, smoking, drinking coffee 
and sherbet, making music and visiting friends. 
On the occasion of any great rejoicing among the 
women (such as takes place on account of the 
birth of a son, a wedding, etc.) almehs, or pro- 
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professional female singers, are often introduced 
into a harem. It is said, however, that since the 
ladies of the harem are allowed to see the Eu- 
ropean opera and ballet in Cairo and Alexandria, 
they become more and more disgusted with the 
performances of their own country. 
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OROTHY laughed nervously and 
led the way downstairs. Hebe 
remembered an appointment 
with her aunt and went to 
keep it. Days passed—Ernest 
did not allude to the subject 
of Mr. Sherwood, and Malcolm 

avoided it, so Hebe tried to rid herself of the 
weight of her unpleasant secret. 

This was not such a difficult matter. Hebe 
spent a great deal of time returning calls and 
quite enjoyed the new experiences thus obtained. 
Sometimes Malcolm went with her; often Mrs. 
Pembroke assisted in thawing the ice of social 
formality ; 
would accompany her, and 


then, again, one of her sisters-in-law 
occasionally she 
would summon up her courage and go out alone. 
She had the faculty of finding something inter- 
esting in everybody she met, and this gift was 
vastly entertaining to Malcolm. When she sat in 
one of his easy chairs, looking her best in a pretty 
dinner gown, and recounting the adventures and 
impressions of the day, he would stop his inter- 
minable experiments to marvel at her innocent 
pleasure and bright reflections. 

‘Tt was fortunate for you that you did not go 
to Brooklyn with me to-day,’’ she said to him 
one evening. ‘‘ You would have been bored out 
of patience. Mrs. 
out on business, so I was entertained by her sis- 
ter, a Mrs. Grant.”’ 

‘*You were away long enough.’’ 

**Oh, it took two hours to reach the house. I 
went by the bridge, and this time I took a Flat- 
bush Avenue car. The neighborhood is so 
pretty ; the Park Slope, Mrs. Grant calls it.”’ 

‘Yes, I went out there to a wedding in St. 
John’s Church about a year ago. If you are in- 
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tending to visit 
stop at a hotel 


Brooklyn, we could go and 
ere occasionally. You could 
see your friends without such an outlay of time 
and strength, and we could drive in the park and 
\ few vears ago I went in De- 
urty to Brighton. 


go to the beach. 

cember with a p The season 
had been mild, and we found the woodbine in 
bloom near the 


there.’’ 


hotel porch. It was exquisite 


‘‘T can imagine it. Mrs. Grant was giving me 
all the advantages of living in Brooklyn. Oh, 
Maleolm, have you relatives named Russell liv- 
ing in Brooklyn 

‘* Not that I kn Why ?”’ 

‘* There are Russells quite near Mrs. Grant’s. 
They called while I was there; a Mrs. Russell 
and her daughter, a very pretty girl of sixteen. I 
was attracted and amused, they were such con- 
trasts.”’ 


Ww of. 


Hebe laughed merrily. ‘‘ I wonder why 
nature plays such pranks with people! The 
mother is short, dark, and very stout. She wears 
great diamonds in her ears and dresses in bright 
Her grammar must make Lindley Murray 


turn in his grave 


CC lors. 


It was something indescribable, 


and she even coined a word when,necessary.”’ 

7 Why, how bright !’’ 

**T don’t know about that. I could see her 
daughter shrink under the ordeal and try to turn 
the conversation to 

‘¢Then the daughter is educated ?”’ 


a simple subject.’’ 


“Oh, yes. She is tall, slender and fair. 


She speaks as well as ordinary people and her 
manners are charming. She was dressed in seal 
brown and wore no ornaments. She impressed 
me as all beautiful flowers do; I felt that I would 
like to see her again.’’ 

Hebe, that is the natural attraction 
between people ¢ She is contem- 
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porary, she belongs to your range of vision. Why 
not cultivate her, if she interests you ?”’ 

“* May 1?” 

‘* Why not, pray ?”’ 

‘‘T thought you might object to the mother.”’ 

‘*Ts she so undesirable ?”’ 

Hebe was silent. Malcolm continued with his 
work for some time, and then spoke slowly : 

‘* These are the unpleasant snags that are al- 
ways coming in sight. Sometimes I debate 
with myself on that particular point. Social 
lines are drawn for us, and we draw our indi- 
vidual lines inside of them again. Lately, how- 
ever, I have been wondering if society draws the 
line anywhere! It used to be a mystery to 
me how certain people got recognition. I have 
partially solved it. We have among us certain 
women socially prominent, who presume on 
their influence. For instance, they conclude to 
overlook a moral lapse in a friend, and they think 
that the world at large should be guided by their 
superior judgment, and make an exception in 
favor of the particular individual whom they in- 
tend to countenance. Now that method goes on 
indefinitely, and the consequence is that society 
to-day is pervaded by people that we would not 
know if given our own choice. Of course, this 
is somewhat beyond you; but the moral is—one 
cannot be too careful in making acquaintances. ’’ 

‘* You mean that the house is no longer a test 
for the guests in it.’’ 

‘* Precisely.” 

‘* Perhaps [am conveying a wrong impression. 
A woman might be an angel and yet be ignorant 
of grammatical rules. Father would advise me 
not to judge others. Indeed, I was only thinking 
of your fastidious tastes.’’ 

‘*Then, by all means cultivate this Miss Rus- 
sell. We can endure the false syntax.”’ 

‘‘TIn consideration of the big diamonds that 
throw light upon it.’’ 

‘‘They balance far more serious drawbacks 
than bad grammar. American as I am, and 
city bred, I am constantly amazed at the respect 
paid to wealth—the awe that it inspires. It par- 
alyzes criticism. Why, a woman in ordinary 
circumstances would be tabooed if she attempted 
what a wealthy woman does with perfect impu- 
nity. I can understand how poor people are 
impressed by the effects of money. They see no 
limit to its influence. When it comes to people 
like us, it puzzles me how they can toady after 
the very rich. I know lots of fellows worth ten 
or twenty times my income and I wouldn’t go 
out of my way to speak to them.”’ 

‘* People lack independence.”’ 
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‘‘They worship money, in my opinion.’’ 

“You see, Malcolm, you can entertain your- 
self.’’ 

‘¢ That’s a mere question of cultivating a nat- 
ural taste. Some have neither time nor means 
to do it, others lack the ambition.”’ 


XI. 

OnE morning Hebe went unceremoniously to 
see Mrs. Pembroke, and found her engaged in 
earnest conversation with a large, fair woman 
dressed in deep mourning who sat between her 
hostess and the window of the parlor. 

‘‘Go and entertain yourself in the library, 
dear,’’ said Mrs. Pembroke. ‘‘I had a present 
yesterday of several books.”’ 

Hebe passed into the smaller side room, and 
drew the hanging behind her. The new books 
were beautiful, and she became absorbed in 
them—so much so, that she did not hear a sound 
until her aunt spoke beside her. 

‘* How sweet you look, child! 


CHAPTER 


Well, Hebe, it 


is a comfort to have you so near me. Now, 
where did you get that bonnet ?”’ 
‘“‘Isn’t it pretty? I didn’t get it. Malcolm 


‘ sighted it,’ as he says, in a window, and had it 
sent home. Then he ordered me to wear it while 
it was in the style. This morning I wrote my 
home letters, and came to see you. I thought 
that was the nicest thing I could do.”’ 

‘*Tt certainly was.”’ 

‘* But, Auntie, I am afraid I disturbed you.”’ 

‘Oh, no, Hebe! You must not let that idea 
get under that love of a bonnet. Will you take 
it off and stay to lunch ?”’ 

‘Yes ; Malcolm knows he will find me here. 
Aunt Molly, you are a wee bit worried, and you 
might as well be frank with me.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, my pet, you have nothing to do 
with it.”’ 

‘*But my coming in had.”’ 

‘*Yes—because I am very fond of that lady, 
and I know that she has gone away feeling hurt 
because I did not introduce you to her.”’ 

““Oh, why didn’t you? If she is a friend of 
yours, surely she may know me.’’ 

‘*Ah, but you no longer belong to yourself, 
and Malcolm might seriously object to the ac- 
quaintance for you.’’ 

**Aunt Molly, Tam sure that Malcolm would 
not like anyone to feel slighted on my account ; 
he is too considerate.”’ 

‘*T thank you, Hebe,’’ said Malcolm, in the 
doorway. ‘‘I refuted the adage that time. Who 
is slighted ?’’ 
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Mrs. Pembroke explained the circumstance. 

‘*Well, do I know the lady?’ asked Mal- 
colm. 

“Ta 

‘There is nothing wrong with her, of course.’’ 

‘In my estimation and in the opinion of her 
friends, generally, she is a very badly used 
woman. I'll tell her story and then, Hebe, 
Malcolm can decide as to whether you may meet 
her or not. I knew her when a girl. I was at 
her wedding. She belongs to very nice people. 
We all hoped that her marriage would be a 
happy one. Her husband had some means that 
he inherited and he had great expectations. Well, 
after a few years, everything went wrong. She 
had a child to care for, and, besides, was not 
educated to earn money. It is a common ex- 
perience. The income wouldn’t support her 
husband; he was not competent to add to it, 
and the old relatives wouldn’t die. So the 
couple separated. She took her child home to 
her parents and now she helps to support him 
and herself. Like a sensible woman she learned 
a profession. It took time and money, but she 
persevered and succeeded. A number of us 
agreed to furnish the means for her to pursue her 
studies. Do you know, she has paid us all with 
interest on what we advanced. 

‘‘Why, I should consider it an honor to know 
her,’’ said Maleolm. ‘‘ By all means, have Hebe 
meet her. Those are the women who should be 
sustained and recognized. What became of the 
man ?”’ 

‘€Oh, he lives on his income and enjoys him- 
self! What brought her here this morning was 
to tell me of a proposition he has lately made 
her, and to ask my advice. He wants to marry 
again.’’ 

‘Great Scott !’”’ 

**T don’t wonder at you. Of course, in this 
State, divorce is out of the question. He wants 
her to go and live in some out-of-the-way place 
in Dakota, I think, and he will pay all the ex- 
penses. She is a practical woman, and she has 
lost all her respect for the man. But her boy is 
old enough to ask questions, and she is not in- 
clined to put him in a doubtful position. As it 
is, the worst that can be said about him, or to 
him, is the fact that his parents are separated. 
She thinks that is enough. Her feelings are re- 
fined. She has no desire to figure in divorce 
proceedings simply to permit this husband of 
hers to marry and ill-treat another woman. I 
fully agreed with her and advised her for her 
own sake and the child’s to remain as she is. 
These old relatives can’t live forever, and the 


boy will be able, one of these days, to repay her 
for her self-denial and devotion to him.’’ 

“You are perfectly right,’’ said Malcolm. 
‘‘Let her hold her own with dignity, and look 
out for her child’s interests.’’ 

“One of her husband’s arguments is that a 
divorce will leave her free to marry again. She 
was very fair in her remarks. She said : ‘ Per- 
haps I would feel differently if I wanted to 
marry again. The truth is, I have never thought 
of such a thing. I have always reasoned that the 
day might come when he would be glad to have 
us return to him.’ You see she cherishes a hope 
connected with her child, because like other good 
women she married from pure motives. Her 
unfortunate experience has not warped her na- 
ture ; that is still womanly, reserved and con- 
servative. She is not embittered, neither has she 
become aggressive and worldly. She works con- 
scientiously at her daily employment and lives 
for her child and parents. Her position cireum- 
scribes her existence to a degree that most women 
would chafe under and resent. She hugs her 
blessings and makes the most of them. I have 
no doubt that there are numerous cases of a 
similar nature; but, in my humble opinion, 
tachel Sherwood is an exceptional woman, one 
that it is a privilege to know and study.” 

Hebe was watching her aunt with dilating 
eyes. Malcolm noticed their expression and the 
color that was mounting to her temples. He 
controlled himself and after a pause, spoke 
quietly. 

‘*T suppose she is the wife of Mr. Sherwood 
that we meet occasionally at receptions.”’ 

**T know he goes everywhere. His name is 
Willis Osborne Sherwood, so you can easily find 
out. He is very nice looking—very ; a great fa- 
vorite with women Who admire him and in- 
dorse his conduct by upholding him in his 
way of living. I tell you, children, people 
are making a fatal mistake by winking at what 
they would not be guilty of themselves. Give 
me the men and women who can assert the 
courage of their convictions. Some years ago 
such a fact as a separation was regarded with 
sorrow by respectable people. Couples contem- 
plating divorce were shunned as undesirable 
members of society. I am told that we live in 
an age of progress, of liberty. So we tolerate 
married bachelors and women with husbands at 
the antipodes. I claim that license is not lib- 
erty, and that human nature is not a scientific 
problem ; neither is it a machine that you im- 
prove by new patents. It is just the same old 
compound of impulse and passion, of weakness 
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and recklessness. Given the opportunity, you 
can foresee results.”’ 

‘Malcolm has been making similar remarks,”’ 
said Hebe. ‘‘ He has been warning me in regard 
to sudden friendships.’’ She glanced at Mal- 
colm. ‘‘I wish you two would agree to this. 
Let me make Mrs. Sherwood’s acquaintance.”’ 

‘*Let us sleep upon the question,’’ said Mrs. 
Pembroke, aware of Malcolm’s hesitation. ‘‘There 
is plenty of time, and if Malcolm finally approves 
of the introduction, Pll give a lunch and prove 
publicly my estimation of Mrs. Sherwood. The 
incident would do her incalculable good. She is 
so good, and lives so much out of her old world, 
that people are losing sight of her very existence. 
Now that her boy is really a personality, and an 
agreeable one at that, it might be wise for her to 
test her social standing. If well supported by 
the friends who have been true to her, she will 
have no difficulty in finding the recognition for 
the boy that he may rightly claim. I am very 
glad, Hebe, that you gave me this idea. Prop- 
erly carried out, it will be the very best reply to 
her husband’s base proposition. She can assume 
an impregnable position, and now that she has 
some leisure hours at her disposal, she can ap- 
pear often enough to keep herself and her child 
in the minds of all nice people. Social waves are 
often strong and apparently destructive of fine 
boundaries. The deep undercurrents keep the 
balance even. Common sense is a great factor, 
too, in our present order of things. Now, we 
must ignore the serious and have our little lark. 
By the way, Malcolm, what is going to be done 
about Mr. Jessamy:?”’ 

‘*T haven’t heard anything about him.”’ 

‘¢ Hasn’t Anne told you all the gossip ?”’ 

‘*She hasn’t mentioned him to me.’’ 

‘*Nor to me,’’ said Hebe. ‘‘I like Mr. Jessa- 
my’s preaching very much. I only wish he had 
time to call upon us, but I suppose having all 
the care of the parish he hasn’t leisure for mere 
visits. ”’ 

“TI certainly thought that he had time to go 
to see Anne, but she meets him at the week-day 
services and no doubt gets a few minutes chat on 
Sunday. It seems that there is trouble brewing. 
You were not here when Dr. Morton went away. 
He was given a six months’ vacation and he left 
Mr. Jessamy in charge of the parish and started 
off in search of health. Now I think that this 
was Mr. Jessamy’s great opportunity. He is 
young and no doubt properly ambitious. If Dr. 
Morton’s health is not sufficiently restored for 
him to resume his work, there are good reasons 
why Mr. Jessamy should be called in his place.’’ 


‘‘But there is just where the difference of 
opinion comes in,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘Some of the 
people would be in favor of having Mr. Jessamy. 
Others would like the opportunity of choosing a 
stranger who would have all the attractions that 
belong to a new personality.”’ 

‘*T grant you that is a strong argument, but 
we are counting upon Dr. Morton’s return.”’ 

‘*True ; but a large minority are speculating 
on the probabilities of a new minister. They 
don’t want Mr. Jessamy, and they are making 
him understand the fact.”’ 

‘* But, Malcolm, here is the way I look at the 
situation. Mr. Jessamy was left in charge. He 
should perform his duties faithfully, and leave 
the results to the cool judgment of those who 
have the authority to call another in Dr. Mor- 
ton’s stead.”’ 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Pembroke, but you see the vestry 
made a mistake when they brought in a stranger 
to do the preaching on Sundays.”’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Jessamy was complaining of being 
overworked. There was another glaring mistake 
on his part. You know there was a time when 
one man could do the work of a parish. When 
a rector grew old in the service an assistant was 
provided for the sake of prolonging the elder 
man’s life and work. Mr. Jessamy is young. 
He should have undertaken everything with en- 
thusiasm and simply held his own in spite of all 
the disagreeable things that the minority might 
do or say. They couldn’t put him out. Here, 
now, he has tendered his resignation. If Dr. 
Morton hears of all this commotion he will worry 
about it, and his recovery will be greatly re- 
tarded. I declare, I cannot comprehend Mr. 
Jessamy !’ 

‘*He preaches much better than the old gen- 
tleman that takes the pulpit on Sundays,”’ said 
Hebe. ‘‘t wonder he doesn’t practice the doc- 
trines that he can expound so admirably.”’ 

‘*That is so!’ cried Maleolm. ‘‘ A little per- 
secution and some fatigue would have strength- 
ened his cause with his own supporters.’’ 

‘*T believe the opposition to him had a great 
deal to do with his resignation. He does not 
care to be the cause of dissension in the congre- 
gation.”’ 

‘“It is a very nice position to relinquish,’’ said 
Hebe, thoughtfully. ‘‘ He has a good salary, no 
doubt, and gets it regularly.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed! It will be difficult for him 
to find such another place. I am sorry for Anne. 
What haven’t you two put one and one together ? 
Oh, I did long ago! He may have to accept a 
call in another city, and that will add materially 
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to his expenses. - He supports his mother and 
an invalid sister, and I suppose marriage seems 
rather impracticable at present. If Anne hasn’t 
taken you into her confidence, it may be wiser to 
keep my information to yourselves. Anne is very 
happy with her quiet engagement. I know of it 
through friends of Mr. Jessamy.”’ 

‘* Anne did allude to it, but she did not tell us 
her lover’s name,’’ said Hebe. ‘‘Oh, I hope 
Mr. Jessamy will withdraw his resignation and 
stay here !”’ 

‘*T wonder if Anne has been advising him,’’ 
said Malcolm. ‘‘It all savors of her pride and 
independence to me.’’ 

‘*What affects me through it all is the utter 
lack of consideration for our rector. He left us 
feeling so satisfied in regard to the parish work. 
No one dreamed of all this excitement.’’ 

‘*T guess you’ll find that certain persons have 
taken advantage of his absence to engineer Mr. 
Jessamy out of the parish. He is just a big 
enough man to excite jealousy and alarm among 
those who don’t want him to succeed Dr. Mor- 
ton.”’ 

““Oh; ves; he'll easily command influential 
friends, and if he marries Anne she will be of 
great assistance to him.’’ 

‘“*Tt will be quite entertaining calling upon 
Anne,’’ said Malcolm, laughing. ‘‘John will 
have his hands full pretty soon.”’ 

‘‘Empts, you mean; ‘‘he’ll have to pay out 
all those dividends,’’ said Hebe. 

‘*Poor fellow! That will break his heart.’’ 

‘Surely, he has held the purse long enough,”’ 
said Mrs. Pembroke. ‘‘ Your sisters are making 
very sensible marriages. I hope Dorothy will be 
as wise as the others. She must be somewhat 
indifferent, for I never hear of a favorite escort. 
By the way some one told me that she was at the 
theatre lately with Willis Sherwood. What’ con- 
summate assurance that man possesses !”’ 

‘*Oh, well, Dorothy is ignorant of the facts in 
the case,’’ said Malcolm, glancing toward Hebe, 
whose eyes were downcast. 

‘‘T am aware of that,’’ said Mrs. Pembroke. 
‘*T understand that Dorothy met him last sum- 
mer at Bar Harbor, and his real position was not 
explained to her. The sooner she learns of it 
the better, I think. It isn’t creditable for a 
young girl to have such a man come to the 
house.”’ 

‘* Dorothy is desperately independent, and re- 
quires very careful management,’’ said Malcolm. 
‘*T know that she has the most profound respect 
for your opinion, Mrs. Pembroke, and perhaps 
it might be well for you to advise her in regard 


to this acquaintance. She would listen to you 
as being dispassionate.”’ 

‘‘T’ll consider the matter, Malcolm. Some- 
times advice acts like a push to send the person 
in the wrong direction. It might be more pru- 
dent to let Dorothy see into the condition of 
things, and mass our forces against Sherwood. 
He is not respected at the clubs; that I know 
from authority. He just escapes limits. He 
plays to win, and the youngsters that he preys 
upon may be cheated. Ernest could help us in 
that very direction. We can take a lesson from 
books and plays ; keep the attention away from 
your sister. She is playing with an adept in all 
kinds of intrigue.”’ 

‘* You are right,’’? Malcolm said, gravely. 

‘‘And now we must enjoy our opportunity. 
I haven’t had you entirely to myself for weeks.”’ 

Mrs. Pembroke had a reserve of choice topics, 
and after lunch the trio enjoyed a matinée. Thus 
for several hours Hebe forgot to think of Dor- 
othy. 

It was not until she was dressed for dinner 
that she recalled the fact that Malcolm was now 
aware of one part of her double secret. Dorothy’s 
voice in the hall made Hebe glance at Malcolm. 

‘Don’t worry yourself, child, about this af- 
fair. It is an ugly piece of business in my esti- 
mation, a bold scheme to regain standing and an 
income. I realize that Dorothy understands the 
situation. Leave the matter to Ernest and me. 
Your aunt gave me a clew to work upon.”’ 


Cuaprer XII. 

“WELL, girls,’’ exclaimed Addie, appearing 
in street attire immediately after breakfast, ‘‘ the 
question is settled! I had it out with John last 
night. He will not consent to my wedding nor 
come to it; and if I must have more money than 
he cares to give me, I may go to law for it. Did 
you ever hear of such a brother? Iam going to 
meet Will in a few minutes. We are to decide 
about a house to-day. We'll have a nice time 
without John. Ernest will arrange everything 
for us.” 

‘*He knows so much more about such matters 
that you ought to feel thankful,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘*Perhaps John will think better of it all and 
have a change of heart before the day comes.’’ 

‘‘Tt is too bad,’’ said Anne, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘The first of the girls to be married, and 
her eldest brother acting as if there was some- 
thing questionable in the matter. He knows that 
you have been engaged for years ; he has had all 
this time to consider the fact, and he certainly 
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supposed that you and Will were in earnest. 
Let us count him out, and set to work now to 
have everything as it should be.”’ 

‘*Oh, the wedding will be very pretty !’’ said 
Addie. ‘‘ Dorothy will make such a lovely maid 
of honor. Hebe will wear her wedding dress, 
and you must have another new one for my 
sake.”’ 

‘*Of course. I'll wear my wedding dress.’’ 

‘Oh, Anne !’’ came in chorus. 

‘**T’ ll tell you girls a secret. 
parlor, shut the doors and have our conference 
all to ourselves. Now sit down, and no one is 
to speak until I finish my story. In the first 
place, Mr. Jessamy and I have been engaged for 
some months.’’ 

**Oh, Anne !’’ 
manage it !’’ 

‘‘T’'m so glad !’’ said Addie. 

‘‘We must all have a kiss,’’ said Hebe, ‘‘ and 
then you can tell us everything.” 

**So you are all pleased !’’ 


We'll go to the 


cried Dorothy. ‘‘ How did you 


Anne seemed overwhelmed at the emotion that 
her sisters exhibited. 

‘‘Why, Anne, dear, of course we shall miss 
you ; the house depends upon you for comfort. 
But how lovely it will be to see you really mar- 
ried ! é 


to having you here always that we forget how 
’ 


I suppose we have grown so accustomed 


selfish we have been.’ 





Addie began to cry. 

“Oh, don’t!’ cried Hebe. ‘We 
to hear a little romance. Come, Anne ; 
mence.’ 

‘* You see, girls, it was this way : 
and I understood each other; but there were so 
many obstacles that we concluded not to men- 
tion our engagement until we saw clearly that we 
could be married. He had a small salary as 
Dr. Morton’s assistant, and he partially supports 
his mother and his sister. 


are going 


do com- 


Mr. Jessamy 


The sister is a con- 
Well, 
There were so much 
excitement and feeling about him in the parish 
that he felt it necessary to withdraw from the 


firmed invalid, according to the doctors. 
he resigned, as you know. 


charge of it. Now he has accepted a call to a 
much better position. He will be of 
a country parish. The salary is a good one, and 
there is a beautiful rectory attached to the 
church. You see, our plan is this: We can be 
married in church and have a family party here 
afterward. Then we can take his mother and 
sister up there ; 


rector 





it is near Irvington, and I am 
positive that Bessie will grow stronger in the 
country. If John will allow me my own, we 
shall have an abundant income. You can all 
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come and go as you please, and you know I shall 
be able to make you all feel at home.’’ 

‘“Oh, how delightful !’ cried Hebe. ‘‘ May I 


an ‘y 


run and tell Maleolm ? 


‘“In a moment; I want to explain about my 5 


dress. I thought of getting a brown silk to be * 
married in, and wearing it first at Addie’s wed- i At 
ding. There is no sense in putting a lot of good ah 
money in a white gown, and then locking it up ty 
forever in a trunk.”’ ot 


, 


‘*But you would look your best in white,’ ALi 


said Hebe, | you must promise not to decide ry 
until Malcolm and Ernest hear everything.”’ 44) 
‘* And John,’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ John will have ey 

. t 


s the eldest brother. 
. talk with him. 


to act properly He shall ; 


I’m going to | Anne is en- M a7) 
titled to the best 
for her. Mr 
You shall ha 


says, you shou 


and the most that we can do cet 

ssamy, too, must be considered. ja 
. wedding, Anne, and as Hebe : 

1 look your prettiest.’’ 

is fair and placid, and would 

never show her age, began to flush with delight cei 


— a 
- —— —— 
ce 0 re TD PET A NR  IN arsn aas 


Anne, who 


at this interest in her quiet affairs. By evening ts 
Malcolm and Ernest were potent members of the a 
party in favor of ‘‘a perfect wedding,’’ as the ae 
girls expressed it, and Anne decided to let them H 
have their wish, provided Mr. Jessamy favored Bat 
it. “hele 

Mr. Jessamy’s objections were easily removed. tH 
He was a man who had practiced self-denial from PH) 
boyhood, and for years he had lived in the de- ei | 
pressing atmosphere of straitened means, com- oy 
bined with anxiety for the health of his only sis- rien]! 
ter, whom several physicians had pronounced a iH 
confirmed invalid. bs 

Anne Russell was to him a wonderful speci- ei 
men of womanhood. Her sound constitution 


f 

. 
Bf) 
‘ 


and freedom from all pecuniary cares were de- 

She was restful, given to lis- 
tening and altogether dispassionate. She watched 
the world from her quiet niche, and felt enter- 
tained at the mighty struggle after what, to her, 


cided attractions 





seemed trifles. Of the hand-tg-hand strife for Arik 
existence, she could only judge by what she rhea 
read, or what was told her by the few combatants k i 
that she dealt with in her modest way. Her iy 
charities were continuous, her one object was to td 
help people so that they would feel no sense of ' 


obligation. Her sensitiveness was perfect ; she ’ 
would not cause a pang that she would not care 


to suffer. 


The prospective weddings filled the house with 
a novel atmosphere charged with action and ex- 
Ernest Malcolm inspected the 
rooms and ordered various little and great im- 4 


The four sisters lived in a perpet- 


citement. and 


provements. 
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ual round of shopping, going to dressmakers and 
making preparations. John was a conundrum. 
He held aloof from everything and grimly re- 
fused to be interested in the concerns that mo- 
nopolized the other members of the family. He 
was reticent about money matters; no decided 
information could be gained. Ernest advised his 
sisters to act precisely as if John were friendly 
and confidential. He assured them that they 
were all much better off financially than they 
knew. John was anxious to keep them in igno- 
rance of their just claims to the profits realized 
by his speculations. 

So matters went merrily with Anne and Addie. 
Dorothy varied in her moods, and Hehe seemed 
preternaturally gifted with a sympathetic con- 
sciousness of the feelings of those about her. 

Dorothy had a persistent admirer whom every- 
body liked. His name was Tibbits, but he good- 
naturedly answered to the title of ‘‘ Tidbits.’’ 
Nature and his parents had conferred upon him 
every desirable gift. He was so handsome and 
so accustomed to the fact from early infancy, 
that he never thought of his appearance, so his 
complete lack of self-consciousness was one of his 
greatest charms. He was so thoroughly edu- 
cated that he never suspected that others were 
ignorant and needed tuition. He was so rich 
that money was to him but a legal exchange for 
what he desired in other values. He was so re- 
tiring and so considerate, that strangers generally 
overlooked him. As it was wholly unnecessary 
for him to exert himself in any direction, he pos- 
sessed no prominent or shining ability. His ac- 
complishments were many and varied. 

Precisely why Dorothy had not accepted his 
devotion was a problem to her family. She tol- 
erated him and he was her abject slave. On the 
day of Mrs. Pembroke’s lunch, Dorothy and Hebe 
concluded to walk together to her house, and 
were soon overtaken by Tibbits, who escorted 
them to the door. 

‘This is quite thoughtful of Mrs. Pembroke,”’ 
he remarked to Hebe. ‘‘I have a card for her 
reception this afternoon from four to seven. I 
suppose you, too, will receive with her.”’ 

‘Yes, that is her intention. I am very glad 
you are coming.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe I shall wait for the recep- 
tion,’ said Dorothy. ‘‘If Mrs. Pembroke will 
excuse me, I’ll leave before the time. Seeing 
strangers is such a bore.”’ 

‘*It is the first time that I ever heard you ex- 
press such an opinion,’’ said Tibbits, pleasantly. 
‘*What has gone wrong with you?” 

‘* Nothing at all,’’ Dorothy replied, sharply. 


‘Meeting strangers is like trying new dishes,”’ 
said Tibbits. ‘‘Some you like and want to taste 
again.”’ 

, 


‘*Some you want to forget,’ 
ing. 


said Hebe, laugh- 


Tibbits made a grimace. He glanced at Hebe. 

‘“It wouldn’t do, however, to stop experi- 
menting. Some of my latest acquaintances are 
among my pets.”’ 

‘Perhaps you will be able to increase your col- 
lection this afternoon,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘I only 
hope that there will be no introductions before 
lunch.’”’ 

‘*Now don’t desert me,’’ said Tibbits as he 
left them. 

They were ushered into a room where several 
ladies were laying aside their wraps, and among 
them. Hebe recognized Mrs. Sherwood. Pres- 
ently came the introductions and Hebe was 
aware that Dorothy’s interest and curiosity were 
awakened. Everyone seemed pleased ; the dishes 
and the topics discussed were equally light and 
easily disposed of. Weight and gravity were ig- 
nored, and there was a general expression of sur- 
prise when the clock struck four. 

Dorothy had not alluded to her desire to leave, 
and several times Hebe noticed her conversing 
with Mrs. Sherwood. The merry group retired 
to the parlor, and a succession of callers occupied 
their attention. Tibbits was an early arrival, and 
managed to divide his attentions so that each 
hostess felt herself highly favored. He was on 
the most friendly terms with Mrs. Sherwood, and 
brought up friend after friend of his own to pre- 
sent to her. Hebe caught remarks about her fine 
appearance and winsome manners, and heard 
people wondering why she avoided society when 
she was so decidedly fitted to grace it. After 
awhile a tall lad with a beautiful, boyish smile 
on his handsome face went about with Mrs. Pem- 
broke, and was welcomed and admired by every- 
body present as Master Willis Sherwood. Mal- 
colm and Ernest dropped in about seven, and 
they, with Tibbits, Dorothy and Hebe, remained 
for dinner. 

It was a gay little party. Hebe was brilliant, 
and Tibbits made an admirable echo. Dorothy’s 
eyes blazed with excitement ; her cheeks were 
burning ; her mind was intent on the motives of 
those about her. However, they seemed to have 
no object but the enjoyment of a very delicious 
dinner. 

It was late in the evening when Tibbits, who 
occasionally indulged in an opinion, spoke im- 
pressively, addressing Mrs. Pembroke : 

‘‘T was delighted to meet Mrs. Sherwood 
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to-day. How well she looks, all things consid- 
ered !’’ 

‘Yes, indeed. I saw that you had already 
met her, you seemed to have so much to say to 
each other.’’ 

Tibbits laughed. 

‘Why, she was my Sunday-school teacher.”’ 

“Ts that really so?” 

**T used to adore her. She was so handsome, 
so good-natured, and at the same time so deter- 
mined to make us learn something. We were 
such a set of torments! I don’t see how she put 
up with us. We used to bring her valentines 
and Christmas boxes as peace offerings. But she 
succeeded. We were mighty sorry when we were 
promoted into a higher class. I never lost my 
boyish admiration for. her. What a strange mis- 
take she made in marrying !’’ 

‘*Oh, well, the want of money was the cause 
of all the trouble,’’ said Mrs. Pembroke. ‘‘ If 
those old uncles had settled an income on Sher- 
wood, or if he had earned an income, no one 
would ever have heard of any disagreement be- 
tween the couple.’’ 

““That may all be as you say; but, money 
aside, Sherwood is a most contemptible speci- 
men. He is fickle and treacherous in his friend- 
ships. I can’t help hearing about him, and I 
see more than is agreeable of him. He is tol- 
erated in the clubs because of his family, they 
say, but really on account of the money that he 
must inherit. I wonder why those uncles don’t 
settle an income on Mrs. Sherwood and the 
child !’ 

‘‘ Because they are misers. They won’t part 
with a dollar so long as they can watch it.’’ 

‘Perhaps if the matter were presented to them 
by disinterested friends, they might be induced 
to do something for her,’’ remarked Ernest. 

“I’m afraid not,’’ said Mrs. Pembroke. “They 
dislike Sherwood and take no interest in him or 
his family. They know that he is dishon- 
orable.”’ 

‘“That is true,’’ said Tibbits. ‘‘ He does the 
smallest things, and yet he is received and has 
his defenders.”’ 

‘* Did you ever see him cheat at cards ?”’ asked 
Malcolm. 

“Oh, yes. That is no secret. A stranger 
would expose him, but we let him pocket his 
little winnings. It wouldn’t do us any good to 
ruin him. Of course, we wouldn’t let him beg- 
gar a newcomer, either. We put the young fel- 
lows on their guard. Sherwood isn’t the only 
black sheep among us.’’ Tibbits smiled. ‘‘ Some 
of the flock are inkier than he.’’ 


‘“This is the winking age,’”’ said Mrs. Pem- 
broke. ‘‘ Mark Tibbits, Iam ashamed of you !”’ 

‘But, Mrs. Pembroke, what can we do? We 
are not the judges of these fellows. We are ac- 
quainted with their mothers, we call on their 
little sisters, and in Sherwood’s case we respect 
his wife. There is always a hope that they will 
reform. We don’t feel that we dare proclaim 
their shortcomings. Occasionally a scandal grows 
too large to conceal, then it explodes. You know 
what these newspaper men are. We'll suffer 
tortures before we'll let them into our secrets. 
Why, I know of fellows that live a double exist- 
ence. They simply revel in the excitement of 
the deception that they have to practice. They 
support their families in secret and pass among 
us as bachelors.”’ 

‘Where do they get the money?’ asked 
Hebe. 

Tibbits gazed at her for several seconds. 

‘*Money! Oh, they have lots of that! It is 
the hypocrisy that I can’t overlook or explain to 
my own satisfaction. They are sure of discovery 
sooner or later, and then the break with their 
own people is a foregone conclusion.’’ 

‘‘Hebe thinks that it would require a very 
large income to support the two conditions,”’ 
said Mrs. Pembroke. 

‘* Yes, but money is not the consideration. 
These men are married to women that are not 
presentable. They cannot face the mortification 
of seeing them tolerated or completely ignored.”’ 

‘* Well, if I cared enough for a woman to give 
her my name, my friends would either have to 
receive her or do without me,’’ said Ernest. 

‘‘ What a curious collection a club harbors !’’ 
said Dorothy, with bitterness. ‘‘I wonder you 
would belong to such assemblages.’’ 

‘*T can’t spend all my time at home, Miss Dor- 
othy. I suppose home is the antidote, and if I 
had one of my own I would never put my foot 
inside the door of a clubhouse as a member.”’ 

‘That would be hard on your wife,’’ said 
Dorothy. 

Tibbits laughed quietly, only too happy when 
she condescended to answer him. 

On the following day Dorothy confided in 
Hebe. 

‘‘T suppose your aunt went to all that trouble 
to impress me with the folly of my attachment 
to Mr. Sherwood ?”’ 

‘‘No; she did it for Mrs. Sherwood’s benefit. 
Indeed, Dorothy, no one suspects what you told 
me. Iam anxious to have you overcome your 
liking for him.”’ 

‘‘That is impossible !’’ 
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‘*In spite of all you heard last night, Dor- 
othy ?”’ 

‘You think that was all accidental, too ?’’ 

‘“Yes, I am sure of it. Mr. Tibbits would 
never dream of the real state of affairs. 
he who began the conversation.”’ 

‘*Yes. Men carry out Pope’s advice at clubs.”’ 


It was 


Cuaprer XIII. 

One evening the girls left the brothers at the 
dinner table and went up to Addie’s room to ad- 
mire some dresses that had been sent home dur- 
ing the day. Her cards were out, and, with the 
one exception of John’s objection to her mar- 
riage, everything was going forward to her satis- 
faction. 

Presently the sound of voices in altercation 
reached the sisters, and Dorothy ran downstairs, 
followed by Hebe, whose inexperience made her 
white with dread of something terrible about to 
happen. 

Dorothy pushed open the doors between the 
parlor and dining room, and discovered John 
still seated, while Ernest and Malcolm had risen 
with the intention, apparently, of closing the dis- 
Maleolm drew 
Hebe’s hand to his arm and spoke quietly. 


cussion by leaving the rpgom. 


‘“‘There is nothing to be frightened about, 
girls. John is determined not to come to the 
wedding. We avon’t make any more efforts to 
induce him to prevent talk among our friends.”’ 

‘Such a marriage can only excite unkind 
comment, and I prefer our friends to understand 
that I do not countenance it.’’ John spoke in 
measured tones, and glanced at Hebe. ‘It is 
unseemly to discuss this matter before stran- 
gers.”’ 

‘There are none present !’’ said Ernest, hotly. 
‘You have forced this quarrel without reason. 
Addie has a perfect right to marry the man of 
her choice. We are not living in the Middle 
Ages, when men handed over their sisters to the 
most powerful suitors. If the girls waited for 
you to select husbands for them, they would die 
unmarried.”’ 

‘‘T have waited the time you first named,’’ 
said Addie, appearing in one of the new gowns 
Her coolness 
and indifference to his opinions were quite won- 
derful to Dorothy and Anne, who now entered. 
‘Originally the wedding was postponed because 
Will’s salary was too small. That was increased. 
Then the new excuse was some financial scheme 
by which we are all to turn into gold mines. 
Come or not, John, as you think best. Will and 


and sitting down opposite John 


I are old enough and sensible enough to live 
honestly on what we have.”’ 

‘““You are acting in defiance of me,’’ said 
John. ‘*T shoul 


cerning your decision. 


| have something to say con- 
It is a very important 


matter for a young woman to take entirely into 





her own hands. You never asked my ad- 
vice 
‘* Advice !’’ Addie laughed, merrily. ‘‘ John, 


you must be demented! Would you accept ad- 
vice about falling in love? Tell me that.”’ 
‘The cases are very different,’’? said John, 


flushing under 
should be of sor 

“Tf I were bu Do you sup- 
pose a woman's affections are subject to her 


\ddie’s gaze. ‘‘My judgment 
value to you.”’ 
ing a house, yes. 
brother’s guidance ?”’ 
‘*They should be!’ 
“Why, Joh 


pound such a 


. girl’s father would not pro- 
silly theory as that,’’ said Mal- 


colm. 

‘The truth is, John, you dislike Will simply 
on principle, because I say I am fond of him. 
You cannot urge a single thing against him. If 


he had any faults you would have discovered 
them long ago,”’ said Addie. 

‘“Why, he never even asked my permission to 
address you,’’? proceeded John. ‘‘ He has never 
shown the least respect for my position as head 
of the family.’ 

‘* He was not in the slightest degree impressed 
by your dignity, John. He thought your inter- 
ference was most ungentlemanly. For that mat- 
ter, we all think so. I don’t wish to see a break 
in the family, but neither Will nor I considered 
that any deference was due to you simply because 
If you had 
acted like an elder brother and taken some interest 
in him, if only for my sake, Will would have re- 
garded you with the highest respect. Anne and 
[ have talked over the subject and we have 
reached a conclusion. 


you were a few years his senior. 


Women have rights in 
this case. If I introduce you té a man who is 
my accepted lover, you should be willing to trust 
my judgment to a certain extent. You should 
give yourself the opportunity to learn something 
about the man that has interested me. If, after 
ce with him, you should decide 
not to receive him on brotherly terms, I could 
have nothing to complain about. 
called upon to | 
event, on my a 
civility. 


some acquainta 


A man is not 
ve his sister’s choice. In any 
ount, you should treat him with 
I should not have to suffer the mortifi- 
cation of admitting my brother’s lack of ordi- 
nary politeness. Reverse the case: if you intro- 
duced your future wife to me, would you like 
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me to say that you had no right to care for her ; 
that my opinion had not been asked, and that I 
would not tolerate her society or seek her affec- 
tion ?”’ 

John had flushed uncomfortably under Ad- 
die’s fixed glances and now turned to Anne, who 
was expressing perfect concurrence with her sis- 
ter’s sentiments. 

‘So you are taking Addie’s part ?”’ 

‘*T must, John ; it is my own. I expect to be 
married in about six weeks.”’ 

‘The devil you do!’ cried John. ‘‘ What 
does this all mean? Well, Dorothy, are you go- 
ing to be married, too ?’’ 

Dorothy’s vivid flush and silence were lost 
sight of in the intensity of John’s anger. His 
eyes blazed as Anne raised her hand to insure 
silence. He roughly interrupted her. 

‘‘This is a conspiracy to insult me, to ruin 
me. Well, whom are you going to endow with 
your father’s money ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Jessamy.’’ Anne’s voice was like silver 
dropping after a thunder-clap. 

‘*T don’t know the man.’ 

‘‘You can make his acquaintance this even- 
ing, if you desire it. I can send for him.”’ 

‘* Anne, ’m ashamed of you. How can you 
be such a confounded, conceited fool ?”’ 

‘¢ Hold on, John !’’ cried Malcolm. 

‘‘Shut up, Malcolm! I repeat it. These 
women are the prey of two fortune hunters.”’ 

Anne grew very white and sat down. 

‘You are talking nonsense, John,’’ said Er- 
nest. 

‘‘No; I’m right. This is a conspiracy to take 
possession of the money that [ have been saving 
and increasing for all of you. This is gratitude ; 
to bring two poverty-stricken men into the fam- 
ily to enjoy what we have done without. I tell 
you it shall not be done. Marry these fellows if 
you must, but they will have a pretty time of it 
getting any money out of me.”’ 

‘*T am going to have what I am entitled to,”’ 
said Addie. 

‘‘We'll see about that. Your father’s money 
is not going to be frittered away in any such 
channels.”’ 

‘* Wait a moment,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ John, you 
have just put the fight on its real ground. In- 
stead of insulting the girls and the men they 
have accepted, why not cool down and arrange 
a compromise? You cannot prevent them mar- 
rying. Your opposition is simply clinching the 
business.”’ 

‘‘There can be no compromise! You can all 
follow your own tastes. I'll have nothing to do 


with these marriages. If you care to throw your- 
selves away in defiance of my wishes, why, have 
your way. Only when you discover what a mis- 
take you have made, keep away from me. Some 
follies cannot be remedied.’’ 

‘* Tf we find out that we have been silly, you 
may feel contented, John. We won't ask you 
for sympathy,’’ said Anne, gravely. ‘‘ However, 
if you will arrange to let us draw our own in- 
comes at sensible intervals, we will take the other 
risks.”’ 

‘‘T’ll make no promises. You have taken 
your future happiness into your own keeping. 
You have insulted me by ignoring me; now make 
the best of the situation.”’ 

John left the room scowling at his family. 

‘* Well, Iam glad that is over!’’ cried Addie, 
helping herself to some coffee. ‘‘ I hope my nerves 
will be in a normal condition before Will arrives. 
Why, the truth is, that John is demented.”’ 

‘‘The truth is, that John knows that if you 
marry he will have to divide up. There’s the 
screw that is loose. Without all the shares, his 
speculations must cease. I see through the 
whole trouble,’’ said Malcolm. 

‘*That’s just it,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ He is suffer- 
ing intensely at the prospect of having to account 
to you and Anne and Malcolm. I think his 
common sense will return to him. Anne, let us 
have some hot coffee all round. Perhaps we'll 
see a way to a satisfactory compromise.”’ 

‘*Through the coffee?’ asked Hebe. ‘‘I often 
heard of people quarreling because they had no 
money, but you are at variance because you have 
more than you need.”’ 

‘* Precisely,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘ There are more 
fights about money than about the want of it.’’ 

“You can’t fight over what you don’t pos- 
sess,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘I foresee a legal struggle.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ said Ernest, sipping his coffee, 
and filling Hebe’s cup with sugar. ‘‘ Let John 
sleep on the row. He’ll never let the lawyers 
handle the plums.”’ 

‘““Why no; better let Will and Mr. Jessamy 
enjoy them,’’ said Addie. ‘‘ There is one thing 
certain, John won’t give me away. I wouldn’t 
let him, after insulting Will as he did to-night.”’ 

‘*It will be very much better to get along 
without him,’’ said Anne. 
my wedding, at least.’’ 


‘“T want peace at 


? 


‘‘Isn’t it all strange!’ cried Dorothy, flush- 
ing and suddenly giving way to convulsive sob- 
bing. 

Ernest poured wine for her and Hebe soothed 
her and went upstairs with her, dreading what 
she might say in her excitement. 
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“Did you hear John insult Hebe?’ asked 
Addie. ‘‘ Of course she noticed it.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it outrageous?’ said Anne. ‘‘ Mal- 
colm, I don’t see how you controlled yourself.”’ 

‘‘ He was excited and I was not. It was much 
better to let it pass with Ernest’s reply,’’ said 
Malcolm. ‘‘ You must recollect, girls, that we 
are having a gay time in prospect, and our pleas- 
ure means lots of work and worry for John, and 
perhaps a loss of money. Certainly, once you 
two are married you must have your yearly in- 
comes, and, of course, John’s schemes are all 
knocked endwise. I shall demand my money. 
[ prefer to manage it myself.”’ 

‘‘John must be something like the emperor 
who abdicated because he couldn’t make six 
watches run alike,’’ said Hebe, who had rejoined 
the group. 

‘Only John won't abdicate,’’ said Ernest. 
‘‘He is more like the juror who complained of 
the eleven obstinate men who could not agree 
with him. We must consult with Morris and 
Mr. Jessamy, and devise a sensible arrangement. 
We certainly should avoid going to law for the 
amusement of our friends and the benefit of sev- 
eral lawyers.”’ 

‘*Would people really be amused ?’’ asked 
Hebe. 

‘“Why not? Wouldn’t you laugh at a lot of 
men and women of our ages disputing about 
their private affairs in public? We have been 
hitherto regarded as a proud, conservative fam- 
ily, that knew and minded its own business, We 
never realize how strong this pride is until some 
one attacks it.’’ 

‘* Cupid is responsible for all the trouble,’’ said 
Hebe. Everybody laughed heartily. 

‘He is playing havoc with us,’’ said Malcolm. 

‘*T hear Mr. Tibbit’s voice,’’ said Anne. 

‘*We must arrange the family jars so,as to 
keep the cracks at an invisible distance,’’ said 
Ernest. ‘‘ Better summon Dorothy. I wish she 
would come to her senses and accept Tibbits. 
She would become happier every day with a man 
of his disposition.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand her lately,’’ said Anne. 
‘Perhaps the change is partly in me.”’ 

“It is not!’ said Addie. ‘‘ Dorothy always 
was whimsical. Once she is mistress here, she 
will become very different. She has nothing to 
think about but her own wishes and pleasures. 
More to do will help her wonderfully.”’ 


CuapTer XIV. 
For several days after the quarrel with John, 
he absented himself from the house, and every- 
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one supposed that business had called him out 
of town. Anne and Addie recovered their equa- 
nimity and continued their very absorbing prep- 
arations. On a charming afternoon, when they 
were abroad together, in search of the numerous 
unnecessary things with which prospective brides 
encumber themselves, Tibbits brought his violin, 
and, with Maleolm and Hebe, commenced the 
study of a lovely trio. 

Dorothy listened or not, as she felt inclined, 
and Hebe had an impression that she was preoc- 
cupied and expectant. 

Already several telegrams for John had been 
received, and everybody was more or less con- 
cerned as to their contents. No one was author- 
ized to open them, yet the sense of their urgency 
was general. Tibbits, arriving in a musical mood, 
was-a welcome addition to the group, and soon 
the exquisite harmonies of the trio absorbed the 
musicians. 

Tibbits could not induce Dorothy to play an 
accompaniment for him. She ridiculed his best 
efforts and teased him either with her utter in- 
difference or her sharp criticisms. She was, how- 
ever, on this occasion, unusually quiet, and ab- 
stracted and possibly affected. 

A ring caused a sudden break in the music, 
and everyone listened. 

‘** Another telegram, I suppose,’’ said Hebe. 

Dorothy retreated toward the lower door lead- 
ing into the hallway. Then a clear, sweet voice 
was audible, asking to see Mr. John Russell. 

The maid’s reply was not accepted. 

‘‘T must communicate with him! May I see 
his brother ?’’ 

There was a tone of trouble in the urgent re- 
quest. 

Malcolm rose hastily and left the room, return- 
ing at once with a tall, slight girl, whose fair 
beauty was enhanced by her dark-brown walking 
dress. Suddenly Hebe left the piano and ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand. The girl clasped 
it eagerly. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Russell! Are you here ?”’ 

“Ten” 

‘Oh, how glad I am !’’ 

Hebe introduced the others, and as she named 
the unexpected guest she noticed the strange ex- 
pression in Tibbit’s eyes. Then Malcolm closed 
the hangings and, coming back, said, quietly : 

‘“T am Mr. Russell’s brother, Miss Russell. 
What can I do for you?’ 

‘*Tell me how to find papa.’’ 

‘* Let me understand,’’ said Malcolm. 

Tibbits brought forward some chairs, and 
everyone sat down gladly. Miss Russell strug- 
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gled to overcome the nervous excitement under 
which she was laboring, and spoke rapidly. 

‘*He hasn’t been home for a week. That is 
not unusual ; that does not alarm us. But little 
Arthur is dying, and we have telegraphed for 
papa in vain. Papa does not come nor answer 
us. What are we todo? Mamma is nearly out 
of her reason. I have been up all night with the 
baby. The doctors were to have a consultation 
this morning, and as soon as they arrived I put 
on my things and came to the city, determined 
to find papa. He was not at his office. I waited 
there for some time ; then a clerk there sent me 
here. He said that Mr. Russell might be ill. Oh, 
I hope not! Mamma is worn out now with grief 
and fright !’’ 

“What a mistake !’’ said Dorothy, 
with her eyes fixed on Miss Russell’s pale, agi- 
tated face. ‘‘ You are in the 
Your father doesn’t reside here.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, he does. I suppose he will be very 
angry with me for coming here, because he has 


curious 


wrong house. 


kept his marriage a secret from his own people. 
But to-day I felt that I must bring him home to 
She cannot bear so 

He should be with her.’’ 
“Do you believe this, Malcolm ?’’ 


othy. 


mamma. much anxiety 
alone. 
asked Dor- 
Her face was rigid the words came with 
difficulty from her white lips. 

‘‘T]l see Ernest, and try to find John,’’ said 
Tibbits, rising and leaving the room. 

Malcolm was glancing from Hebe to Miss Rus- 
sell. His silence was impressing Dorothy when 
Anne and Addie entered, smiling and eager to 
relate their experiences. 

Dorothy sprang to her feet. 

‘Girls, what do you think has happened ? 
Here is a young lady who says that she is John’s 
daughter, our niece, Miss Russell. She tells us 
that he has been secretly married all these 
years |’ 


‘* Nonsense !’’ said Anne, turning to the 
stranger. 
‘‘ Just like him!’ said Addie. 


“This 
Hebe, take her to your room 
You can put on 
ll come 
over for you later on. Leave the address on my 
desk. Come, my dear girl; [ll do my best to 
send your papa home, and perhaps the baby will 
be much better when you return. I 


‘*One moment, girls,’’ said Malcolm. 
child is suffering. 
and have some tea sent up. 
your things and go home with her. 


haven’ t 


(To he 





ontinued, ) 
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heard your name, 
Russell.’’ 

‘*T am called Mary, for my grandmother,”’ 
Miss Russell said, with an effort to control her- 
self. ‘‘I like you,’’ 
Hebe up the stairs 

** Maleolm, 
othy. 


and I can’t call my niece Miss 


she added, and followed 


ou believe it?’ exclaimed Dor- 
‘Did you see Tibbit’s face when she explained 

why she came ?”’ 
‘You think he 
‘* Undoubtedly 
‘What are w 
‘What can you do ?’’ 


is his own master 


knew about it?’’ 


to do?’ asked Anne. 

asked Malcolm. ‘‘ John 

He had a right to marry ; 

he own up before this ?’’ 

Ernest knows !’’ 
married at all.’’ 

[ hope he is,’’ said Malcolm. ‘I 

if this accounts for all his 
money !”’ 


but why didn’t 
‘“T wonder 


‘Perhaps he isn’t 
a4 


said Addie. 
wonder 
crankiness about 

‘* How has 
cret? He must have been married for years 
before father died,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ Of course, he 
has married beneath him—some low woman that 


ever managed to keep his se- 


he was ashamed to introduce to his family.”’ 
ignorant creature that we can’t 
cried Dorothy. 
‘*That girl is the image of him,’’ said Anne. 
‘* Yes, and very pretty. Suppose we allude to 
her as Mary Russell,’’ said Maleolm. ‘‘ She isn’t 


responsible, you know.”’ 


‘*Some coarse, 


recognize !’’ 


‘‘He’s a great man to sit in judgment upon 
Will and Mr. Jessamy and say that we shouldn't 
marry them !’ said Addie. 

‘*He has a family on his hands,’’ said Mal- 
colm. ‘‘ Resigning all that money must come 
hard. He has evidently gone out of town to plan 
his next Ill see what I can do to 
find him. Say what you please, but I wouldn’t 
let the servants hear anything now.”’ 

Malcolm left the 
ready to go out 


movement.e 


room, and soon returned, 
‘We must make a stand at once,”’ said Dor- 
othy. ‘‘If John has really married a vulgar 
woman, we will not have anything to de with 
her.’’ 
o difference to me what kind of a 
person she is,’’ said Addie. 
the fact from us for all these years, he can con- 
tinue to keep her and her children to himself, so 
far as I am concerned.”’ 


‘*Tt makes 1 
‘* After concealing 
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A COLONIAL WEDDING GOWN. 


By Frances Oviatt Lewis. 


Tue rustle of its faded folds 


But, ah! what ghostly shadows lie 
Sends fancy backward straying 


Within its ripples shimmering ! 
To days so fair, so soon grown cold, Some subtle memory, hinted sigh— 
When Daphne went a-Maying. Some tender presence glimmering. 
Ah, Daphne’s lips were passing sweet, Doth gown so simple weave a charm 


And Daphne’s lips were flowers! O’er me, who have no lover? 


Ah, stolen kisses! All too fleet 


I feel soft kisses, loving arms 
The swift-winged, golden hours. 


Which closer round me hover. 

To think this softly tinted waist Shade of fond lover! dost thou seek 
Was clasped by lover tender! 

And they are dust! While it doth grace 


I fancy I can hear thee speak : 
My form, as lithe and slender. 


**Oh, Daphne! have I found thee? 





““Come, take my hand, and in the dance, 


Away, pale ghost! sweet Daphne sleeps 
With its slow measures beating, 


Where light on grave-grass dances ; 
For her thy shadowy kisses keep, 
For her thy ghostly glances. 


We'll drift again in love’s sweet trance 
As in past days so fleeting.”’ 


Swiftly I'll place the gown, instead, 
Within its yellowing covers ; 

No more I crave to rouse the dead : 
Sleep on and dream, fair lovers. 


The spe!l which once so bound thee ? 
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Now, things had turned out curiously. For 


me in her life, Miss 


couldn't see her way clear,”’ 


the second t Elizabeth ce 
clared, she 
She sat before the open, old-fashioned window, 


with the moonlight—that had an old-fashioned 


look, too, falling upon Miss Elizabeth’s neatly 
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The threads of life seemed to have met in two 
lengths ; the beginning and the end. The letter 
lying upon her lap represented the end, the musk 
roses the beginning. 

‘*The musk roses and the moonlight,’’ she 
told herself. ‘‘I mustn’t forget the moonlight.’’ 

As if she ever had forgotten or ever could for- 
get, for one single moment, unless it should be 
the moment when she would be lying in her coffin, 
the scent of the old roses that night in a far-away 
June, when she stood within the shadow of the 
burdened branches and told him good-by. And 
how the moonlight looked on the pale blos- 
soms, and upon the glistening white street out- 
side, and upon his face as he said good-by. 

Him? Oh, every old maid has her ‘‘him’’! 
The one who stands out in her life as something 
apart from that life ; a little bit of the hereafter, 
that went back to Heaven to wait for her there. 

Miss Elizabeth had but the one ‘‘ him.’’ Some 
women are that way ; some old maids. But they 
are very weak, simple kind of folk, the world 
will tell you. Don’t ask yourself if it requires 
more courage to stand alone with life and its dead- 
ness and be branded as a foolish little old maid, 
than it does to give the lips with a lie upon them 
to the caresses of a husband who only takes the 
body of you : the body and the lie. 

Miss Elizabeth sighed and pinched a corner of 
the yellow envelope with her small, work-hard- 
ened hand. She forgot that her hands were hard, 
the scent of the musk roses was in her nostrils. 

‘‘He told me,’’ she was repeating the words 
softly to the moonlight, ‘‘that he must have a 
wife who had money. He must; his business 
demanded it and his tastes, all his life had been 
one of luxury ; he would be a torture to me 
without money. ‘It is for your sake, Eliza- 
beth’ ’’—she was repeating his very words, poor 
little old maid !—‘‘ ‘you, too, would grow un- 
happy with nothing but love to live upon.’ ”’ 

Nothing but love. He had dared to talk of love 
when breaking his engagement in that cold- 
blooded way. Yet he did love her; she had 
never had a doubt of that. But she knew that 
he loved his ease better. 

It was just one month after her father died, 
and the estate was found to be insolvent ; gone 
to pieces. He had been considered a very rich 
man, and she was his only child. She had not 
known an hour since that had not been a hand- 
to-hand fight with poverty. Yet, she told her- 
self, it was not death that had robbed her, but 
Dives. Dives, who had entered her life in the 
form of Abigail Stone and her money. 

She, Miss Elizabeth, had not felt her poverty, 


nor her aloneness, until that June night in the 
musk-rose arbor, when he told her that money 
was necessary to him. Necessary! how odd it 
sounded. She had never found it ‘‘ necessary,”’ 
not in all those years of struggle ; she had lived 
without it; done some little good, too, among 
the abject poor. No; money had never been 
necessary to her but the once—that night in 
June. 

She remembered how poor she felt that night 
when she walked back to the empty house 
without him. How poor, and how—alone! Not 
how lonely—how alone. There is a difference 
between being lonely and being alone. One can 
bear the loneliness, because one knows that it 
will end. But the aloneness, ah! ‘‘ no man has 
come back’’ to tell how that ends. 

Then her cousin, with whose people she made 
a temporary home, had moved to California, 
and so, to some extent, out of her life, too. 

He had begged her to go with him, but she 
had clung to the old altars whereon her idols 
had crumbled. She was a very weak old maid, 
you see, not to wish to leave. So weak that she 
staid right on there through the marriage, wit- 
nessed the ceremony, and saw the couple settle 
down into their home which Abigail’s money 
had bought; and then, when Abigail’s father 
had got him into the bank, and was fitting his 
own shoes to the feet of his son-in-law, and peo- 
ple had forgotten to talk about her disappoint- 
ment in talking of Abigail’s triumph, Miss Eliz- 
abeth gathered up the broken threads of her 
girlhood and began her life. Her life as she 
knew it must be always; she wasn’t going to 
compromise with sorrow ; not at all. She was as 
much an old maid the night her lover abandoned 
her for Abigail’s money as she was twenty years 
after, when her own money came. Qh, yes, it 
came ; she had it in her hand at the moment, 
in the yellow envelope. Fifty thousand dollars, 
or its equivalent—a notice which told her that it 
was in the express office for her. And the same 
note begged her, as the wrifer had begged for 
years, that she would come West. 

‘*T am all alone in the world now, Lizzie,’’ the 
note said, ‘‘ unless you come tome. John wished 





you to have a part of his money, and you must 
know, dear, that I wished it, too. Your cousin 
loved you to the last, child. He told me that 
he had always loved you; my husband told me 
that on his deathbed. And he asked that you 
might have a bit of his property to make you 
comfortable in old age. Gladly, gladly ; for I 
love you scarcely less than he did, Lizzie. You 
knew I loved him, and you refused to give him 
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a heartless body when another woman’s heart 
was all his. God bless you, Lizzie, and send 
you to me, that we may spend the little rem- 
nant of life that is left us together. Write me 
when to meet you. And don’t throw away your 
money on the unworthy ; 
know.”’ 


youalways would, you 


Miss Elizabeth had pressed her cousin’s wife’s 
letter to her lips, and had taken off her glasses 
more than once to get the tears away, before she 
could finish the reading. Yes, she had given 
Clare her happiness in refusing to marry her 
cousin, who had afterward married Clare. She 
had made him a good wife, yet he said that he 
had always loved her; he had said it on his 
deathbed. What a queer thing is love, Miss 
Elizabeth was thinking—that is, real love ; it 
She believed that, and that 
is why she believed that he, Abigail’s husband, 
had not forgotten. She knew that love could 
not die. That had been her revenge ; he would 
not forget her. Though she did not tell herself 
so that night, nor indeed, all those years; all 
she had told herself was, ‘‘I shall be even with 
him yet.” 

Poor little soul, poor foolish, little old dreamer, 
to be husbanding any such unlikely stuff as that, 
and in a week-day world like this ! 

The moon dipped low behind the old vagabond- 
looking locust trees, and a mocking bird in an 
althea bush began to sing. A band of negro musi- 


never, never lies. 


cians passing down the street a moment later be- 
gan to sing also, drowning for a time the song of 
the bird in the althea tree. The song of the min- 
strels floated in at the open window ; there was 
that long, swinging melody in the music that be- 
longs to the negro singer : 
“My canoe is under water and my banjo is unstrung, 
I am tired of living any more. 
My eyes shall look downward and my song shall be 
unsung, 
Farewell 
Miss Elizabeth got up and closed the shutters ; it 
was a song she had used to sing for him. 

She closed and bolted the doors, and looked 
under the bed, like old maids always do, and 
began to brush out her thin, snowflecked hair. 
She smiled as she brushed; she was thinking of 
her revenge. She always knew it would come to 
her. He would have to meet her now. They 
might move in the same circle now, who could 
tell? He would not be obliged to cross the 
street now to keep from seeing that her dress was 
shabby, or pretend not to see the hand extended 
him when they did ‘‘ meet by chance,” because, 
shaking it, he would be compelled to show that 
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he saw the darned ends of the gloves’ fingers. It 
hurt him, her poverty; she felt that it hurt him, 
and she had despised him at times for it. But 
now— well, that was all changed ; she would go 
to the bank in the morning, to his bank—he had 
to the old cashier’s shoes—and 
her fifty thousand with him, 
‘ik about for a lawyer and ad- 
just herself to the change in her circumstances. 
But she would 


long ago stepyp din 
she would dep sit 
until she could 


handing that money over to 
smiled into the little withered 
face that peeped at her from the old-fashioned 
She had 
ry old-fashioned world for 
would brush up a bit now. 
When one is not able to keep in line with the 
res very little the direction the 


the cashier; s] 
mirror over li l-fashioned bureau. 
been living ll 

twenty vears, but she 


procession, one 
procession take = 
She went to t last, and to sleep, with the 


fifty thousand nning through her brain like 


water through the mill race at the end of the 
town. She went to sleep and woke up with the 
nightmare and sereaming; she had dreamed there 
was a man under the bed. 


‘*T really dor 


it,’’ she told herself the next morning, when eat- 


t know whatever I shall do with 


ing her solitary breakfast. ‘If it is to disturb 
my rest in this way I shall wish Cousin John 
had left his money in California.’’ 

But she forgot her worry when once she had 


donned her old-fashioned gray bonnet, and draped 
ibout her shoulders and hidden 
her little fire-browned face behind an old berege 


her lace mantilla 


veil ofa bright-green hue. ‘Her dress was gray, too, 
for the fashion ; the trim, little 
feet tripped down the main 
handsome bank building at 
the corner of the public square, as clear of her 
skirts as a ship of its sails after a storm off the 
Florida Reefs. 

Miss Elizabeth passed the teller’s window and 
went around to the cashier’s desk. 

He looked up from a heap of papers that lay 
upon his desk, and saw the little gray figure of 
the old maid standing there, looking at him 
through the brass bars of the railing. There was 
a queer something about the little withered face 
that carried him back to the night in June when 
he had broken faith with her in the musk-rose 
She did not see the old youth in 
there was a pallidness about 
it that extended to the very lips ; as though with 
his teeth he had pinched the lifeblood out of 
them. He rose, half clinging to the desk to 
steady himself. A clerk passing at the moment 
wondered what the old maid had said that had 


and rather short 
old maid y-looki 
street and into tl 


summerhouse. 
his face, howe er 
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upset him so. The cashier stood at the opening 
in the rail waiting for her to speak. 

‘“‘Tcame to make a little—deposit,’’ she began, 
and stopped. ‘‘ Are you sick, Oscar ?”’ 

The word, the calling of his name, thrilled him 
through. A warm light crept into the haggard 
eyes ; a light before which her revenge of twenty 
years’ hoarding took flight forever. 

She had been loved—she remembered only 
that. 

““No,’’ said he, ‘Tam not sick, only tired ; 
very, very tired. I did not sleep last night. 
What is it you want—Elizabeth ?”’ 

She blushed, ashamed that she had planned 
such a meanly contemptible trick. 

‘“My cousin, out in California, died some 
months ago, and left me a little money. I have 
it to-day by the express, and would like to leave 
it until I arrange my plans. Iam going West, 
to make my home with his wife.’ 

She handed the express package through the 
window—bonds, certificates, stocks, all. He did 
not touch it ; only looked at her in a wondering 
way, and said : 

“How much is it, Elizabeth? How much 
did your cousin leave you ?”’ 

She faltered, afraid lest he should suspect the 
triumph that had been in her heart. 

“In all, he left me fifty thousand dollars,’ 
she replied, in a low, uneven voice. 

What was he thinking? Of the night in June? 
That far-away, dead night, when he had told her 
she was too poor to be his wife? His face had a 
look she had never seen on mortal face before. 
Perhaps mortal man had never been so strangely 
situated. 

‘*Come with me a moment,’’ he said, when 
the first surprise was over ; ‘‘come in here.”’ 

He threw open the door of his private office, 
and held it wide for her to enter, closing it be- 
hind them again. 

Then he placed the package on the desk be- 
tween them, and stood off, with his arms folded 
upon his breast, and looked at her in silence. 
The little old figure in rusted gray, the silvered 
hair, the small, ridiculous looking shoes, the 
gloves with their darned fingers, the green vail, the 
faded face with the time-marks about the eyes 
that had once been girlish blue. Circumstance, 
circumstance how it ruts out life for us, dragging 
the wheels down into the creases itself has made. 
The circumstance that had put him into the 
cashier's shoes had put her into the darned fin- 
gers. 


‘*Elizabeth,’’ said he, looking down at her, 
‘‘you must not put your money into this bank. 


To-morrow it will be closed, suspended!’ She 
gave a queer little cry and involuntarily put out 
her hand for the package. He stooped, and 
picking it up from the desk, handed it to her. 
‘‘T did you a wrong once,’’ he continued, ‘I 
will not do you another. The bank will not 
open to-morrow.’’ 

She must say something ; her throat was dry 
and hard ; she felt her revenge stifling her. 

‘Will you—lose? Will you suffer by the 
——”"’ she could not speak the hard word ‘‘fail- 
ure.”’ 

‘* Everything I possess on earth,’’ he replied, 
with slow distinctness. 

She gathered her wealth in her hands more 
closely and looked toward the door. What was 
it that had turned her to stone? She had pitied 
him in his prosperity ; in his shame was ghe re- 
joicing ? 

‘Tt is quite sad,’’ she said, in a voice not her 
own. ‘You have all my sympathy; I know 
what it costs to be poor.”’ 

She bowed, and he held the door again while 
she passed out. He felt the presence of her long 
after she had gone; it was as though she had 
turned her heel upon him just once, in that 
short, meaning sentence: ‘‘I know what it costs 
to be poor.”’ 

Miss Elizabeth stopped at a butcher's stall on 
her way home and bought a small steak for her 
dinner ; she was accustomed to buying steak for 
her dinner because it was easy to cook and could 
be divided up, making a bite for breakfast. It 
‘‘went farther’’ than other meat. There was no 
necessity for stinting herself now, but then she 
was accustomed to it and had not yet learned to 
be rich. After awhile, perhaps, she would have 
a cook, and maybe a pudding with cold sauce, 
like they used to have in her father’s lifetime. 
She had well-nigh forgotten the taste of cold 
sauce. 

She sat down after dinner and wrote her cous- 
in’s wife that she would not come. She was 
‘‘wedded to the old place’’ was what she wrote. 
Had she honestly questioned her own heart it 
would have said: ‘I'll wait and see the end; 
the end of revenge; the end of life’s love.’’ 

When the letter had been finished she placed it 
on the bureau, where she would be sure to remem- 
ber it the next time she went out. Then she 
seated herself by the window, and, screened by 
the vines and the gathering dusk, gave her 
thoughts free rein. 

So he was about to fail ; to lose the money for 
which he had sold out his troth. But he still 
would have his wife—what would she think of 
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the change? Would she still keep her carriage, 
she wondered, and still carry her head in that 
high way? Would she be obliged to go into the 
kitchen and broil her own steak, as she did ? Oh, 
it would be hard on her, and 
What was it he 
arbor ? 

‘* Life 
love 


hard him ! 


had said that night 


on 
in the rose 
torture with nothing but 
And now there was not so 
much as the What would it be to him? 
What would it mean, the old riddle called life, 
without even ‘*to live on’’? 

Suddenly Miss Elizabeth dropped her little 
brown hand 


would be a 
to live on.”’ 


} 

ove, 
} 
ove 


upon her lap and gasped : might 
it not mean disgrace, too? She had not thought 
of that when she had flung her one little taunt 
after him 


How contemptible that was! how 


mean! He might be in danger! might have 


to—go—to prison ! The soul of the woman 
woke then. That must never be—never! He 
would die there, if he ever got there If there 


was a way not to go he would find it 
him well enough to know that. 
he who had 


she knew 
He in prison ! 
kissed 
He 


hers, if 


held her in his arms once ; 
loved It must 
was hers again, for one wild moment ; 


her! never be. 


her lips ° 


not to have, at all events to save. It was eight 


o'clock : she heard the town clock strike as she 
pulled the tottering old shutters together, and 
reached for the tattered 
top bureau drawer. 

At the door she hesitated ; she had never been 
on the street alone at night in all the thirty-nine 
years of her life. She felt that people would 
deal 


mantilla, Iving in the 


criticise her if they saw her. There was a 
of gossip in the town. 

Poor little old witch ! what did anybody see in 
her to attract gossip? Old maids are exempt from 
the un- 
wanted, the unclaimed of this world’s stock and 
trade, 
as she went down the main street, and well into 
the shadow of the trees that leaned over from the 
yards on the other side. 

She stopped, 


suspicion of many kinds. They are 


She crept close to the fences, however, 


breathless, afraid of her 
shadow, at the door of the cashier's house. 


own 
The 
white stone of the steps had a weird look in the 
moonlight ; and from a vine trained against the 
wall came the odor of Then she 
remembered that it was June. 


musk roses. 

The servant who answered her ring stared ; it 
was the first time in her life that her foot had 
crossed his threshold. The softness of the carpet 
about the little old-fashioned feet reminded her 
of the old days when she had been her father’s 
wi only child.”’ 


OLD 


YVAID'’S W 


‘*T want to se 
said, and waited 
if the n 


to see 


{) 


waited a door oF 


woman came out 


Before she 


voice she heard t 
one in deep dist Ss 
knew that ¢ 


she 
poor day was o1 

The 
proaches, upbr 
old had 1 


wifely lips. 


sobs we 


maid 


Then wd man ¢ 


head bowed ul 
so close that 
but he did 


a moment ; it 

thrust into thi 
He entered 

( urely behind 

it, the glistening 

refuse 

the othe 


She put her 


the door 


upon 


his name, 
‘Who is the 
from the other s 


the ghost of an 


from out his des) 


ne 


in, won't 


Osx 


you? 


The door Opel 


determined fa 
to be. 

‘Have you 
you have, I te 
you have your 
night—as poor 
broke faith wit] 
You are reveng 
go, and let me 

Slowly the 
the littl 
the fi 
ment upon the 
refused 


eves: 


nearer ; 


once 


strands, as gent 


could 


of the lover that | 


** Did 
trouble ? 


you t 
Did 
would not give 
Will it 
cousin left me ? 

it for you.”’ 


: 9 
you 
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the master of the house,’’ she 
the hall while the man went 
While she 


ed at her right and a negro 


ter was at home. 


eaving the door slightly ajar. 
etreat beyond reach of the 
sound of sobbing, as of some 
He had told her, then ; 


| that her 


vank would close : 


hysterical, followed by re- 
s such as the lonely little 
dreamed could fall from 
out of the room, with his 
his breast, and passed her, 
iy skirts touched his shoe, 
She his face 
shy white, and his hand was 
et at his hip 


her. saw 


loor at the left, closing it se- 
\ moment, and she was at 
iss knob in her hand. But 
open; it was fast, locked 


it 


ps to the keyhole and called 


. startled voice demanded 
Ile had faneied that it was 
wrong that had called to him 


il? 


only I—Elizabeth. Let me 


|, and showed her the white, 
the suicide that was about 
to gloat?’? he asked. ‘‘If 
uu, Elizabeth Forrester, that 
ive Lam as poor as you to- 
ou were that night when I 
for an old man’s money. 
» you hear? Now will vou 
pe ce?” ; 
vathered in the faded blue 
d-fashioned feet took a step 
rowned hand was laid a mo- 
ved head of the man who had 
Softly it stroked the silver 
s when it rested in the hand 
wi once been. 
[ would leave you in your 
i think I did not care ?—that I 
Did 
you, Osear—the money my 
[ have it L brought 


life itself to save you? 


here now ; 





me 
~ 


a ee el re 


i. - = 


Bean Earn 





She started back when he lifted his head to 
look at her. 

‘Save myself with your money, Elizabeth ?”’ 

‘*Yes. I know,’’ she replied—‘‘ I know how 
you feel ; but I do not feel as you do. I have 
learned to be poor, long ago. I shall not miss 
it. You must save yourself, and with this 
money. I lend it to you, then ; do you hear? 





You may pay it back—when the tide turns. 
See ?”’ 

She knew that the tide would never turn ; it 
was too late for full tides in his life, though he 
did not believe it. 

‘“‘T will pay it back to you some day, so help 
me God !’ 


CU 


By E. C. 


Is ir naught? Is 
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He lifted his hand ; she understood that it was 
an oath. When the uplifted hand dropped at 
his side she was gone. 

‘IT am as poor as I was that night when he 
told me he must have money,’’ she whispered to 
the moonlight lying along her way home. ‘‘ No, 
not as poor as I was that night. I have had my 
revenge. I have saved the man who wronged 
me,’’ 

When she reached her room she opened the 
letter lying upon the bureau to add a postscript. 

‘I have reconsidered,’’ the postscript ran. 
‘*T will start in three days for California. I have 
changed my mind, you see; that is an old 
maid’s way.”’ 


BA. 


STEDMAN, 


it naught 


That the south wind brings her wail to our shore? 


That the spoilers compass our desolate sister? 


Is it naught? Must we say to her, ‘ Strive no more,”’ 
With the lips wherewith we loved and kissed her? 
With the mocking lips wherewith we said, 


‘Thou art the dearest 


and the fairest to us 


Of all the daughters the sea hath bred, 
Of all green-girdled isles that woo us!’ 


Is it naught? 


Hear ve not? Hear ye not 
From the hollow sea the sound of her voice, 
The passionate, far-off tone, which sayeth : 


“Alas! my brothers—alas ! 
The lust that shameth, 


They bind me! they rend 


what choice 
the sword that slayeth? 
my delicate locks ; 


They shred the beautiful robes I won me! 


My round limbs bleed on 


Save me, ere they have quite undone me!”’ 


Hear ye not? 


the mountain rocks; 


Speak at last ! Speak at last! 
In the might of your strength, in the strength of your right, 
Speak out at last to the treacherous spoiler! 
Say, ‘‘ Will ye harry her in our sight? 


Ye shall not trample her down, nor soil her! 


Loose her bonds! let her rise in her loveliness, 
Our virginized sister ; or, if ye shame her, 
Dark Amnon shall rue for her sore distress, 
And her sure revenge shall be that of Tamar!’ 
Speak at last! 
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By ROBERT 


‘Tr you wish to get out of the beaten round 
of European travel; if you wish to see one of 
the most beautiful and interesting parts of the 
world where picturesque costumes are still worn, 
and the people are still simple and unsophis- 
ticated ; if you wish to find a climate that sur- 
passes the Riviera, then run down to Trieste and 
take an Austrian Lloyd boat down the coast of 
Istria to Zara in Dalmatia.’’ 

This advice was given me by an Austrian gov- 
ernment official as we sat one day under the 
shade of the blossoming chestnut trees in the 
Haupt-Allee, 
enese wealth and beauty, taking its afternoon 
airing in the Prater, and, although Vienna is 
sufficiently attractive in the spring to make 
one wish to tarry there indefinitely, the novelty 


watching the endless parade of Vi- 





of the excursion appealed to me, and one morn- 
ing early in May found me on the Sudbahn Rail- 
way on an early morning train bound for Trieste. 

For some time after leaving Vienna the route 
traversed a beautiful plain rising gradually into 
the hills where the famous Voslau wine is pro- 
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duced. At Gloggnitz 
ment of the fam 

neer of mountain 
of the Styrian Aly 
and over eighteet 


you reach the commence- 
is Semmering Railway, the pio- 
railroads, and begin the ascent 
s, going through fifteen tunnels 
viaducts in the first thirty-five 4 
itiful vistas of gray cliffs and at 
green valleys are continually opening to you as 
you shoot out into the sunshine from the dark 


miles, while bea 


caverns which y have traversed. " 
At Klamm a g liff rises sheer from the cen- rie 
tre of the valley, and from its summit rises the if ul 
battered old castle of Prince Liechtenstein, once tH 
the very key of Styria, now deserted, half de- $33 
stroyed and lo« pitifully powerless to cope ey 


with the engines modern warfare. Then you } 





. a) 
pass over a gr viaduct, and after plunging Tat 
through a few tunnels find yourself on ba] 
the other side of Semmering, descending into a ih: 

j ; bl! 
grassy valley for a long run through the whole Pay 


length of Styria 
with its fine old Schlossberg towering three hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the town ; and pictur- 
esque old Marburg on the banks of the Dray, the 


vith flying glimpses of Gratz, 


} 
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STREET TYPES, 


centre of the Styrian fruit and wine 
country. Then the Julian Alps rise 
like misty clouds upon the horizon, 
and the snow-capped head of Terglou 
peers over the heads of the others in 
the dim distance. Crossing the dreary 
rock-strewn plain of Karst to Divaca, 
where the celebrated grottos, caverns 
and cataracts of St. Canzian and the 
Kronprinz Rudolph are, in another 
hour you are skirting the slope of 
trellised vines, olives and figs, while 
before you stretches the beautiful blue 
Adriatic, Trieste, and the Istrian coast ; 
and just below, on the Punta di Grig- 
nano, projecting into the sea, is Mira- 
mar, the unfortunate Maximilian’s 
beautiful castle, from whose marble 
towers once floated the flag of Mexico. 

Trieste is a very modern, new and 
smart-looking city, and is one of the 
busiest looking cities you come across 
on the continent. Boats from every 
clime and every nation line the stone 
quays and cluster around the molos, 
and great freight trains crawl along the 
river front distributing and collecting 
cargo from the ships. The blue waters 
are dotted with variegated sails from 





tae 


Venice and Chioggia, and the streets are peo- 
pled with sailors from all lands. The Corso is 
thronged with busy shoppers, and toward 
evening all Trieste turns out and takes posses- 
sion of the innumerable smal] tables in front 
of the restaurants in the Piazza Grande. It is 
an edifying spectacle to an American eye to 
see the groups of dignified looking Austrian 
officers in full uniform seated in the open 
street discussing ridiculous little yellow, red 
and green ices like a lot of school - boys. 
However, the ices are not so distressing as 
are the cigars which are smoked here ; a good 
whiff from one of these blown in your face 
by a passing soldier being a revelation in 
the possibilities of bad tobacco. The Aus- 
trians, who are an ingenious people, have 
invented a way of smoking them which pro- 
hably tempers their severity. The end of the 
cigar is thrust into a little pasteboard cornu- 
copia, having at the lesser end a long quill. 
This removes the cigar from the immediate 
vicinity of the smoker, and gives it an addi- 
tional flavor of pasteboard and goose quill, 
which may render it more desirable. 

At the long molo San Carlo a trim little 
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GRAND CANAL, TRIESTE--SAN ANTONIO NUOVO ACK. 


steamer, The Trieste, which had just returned and_ shortly on rounding a promontory 


from a three months’ cruise for which it had been crowned by a metal bombproof turret, come sud- 
chartered by Stephanie, the Crown Princess of denly into view of the harbor of Pola. 
Austria, was lying, puffing out little jets of steam All day we had been passing picturesque little 


as though impatient to be off and 
reveal to its passengers the old 
walled cities of the Dalmatian 
coast and the beautiful islands of 
the Adriatic ; so one May morning 
we cast loose from the wharf and 
steamed away south, keeping close 
to the olive-clad shores of Istria, 
and passing the pretty coast towns 
of Pirano, battlemented by the 
towers and pinnacles of an ancient 
fortress: Umago, with its lofty 
spire, and Parenzo, once the first 
station of the Crusaders. At Ro- 
vigno, a slender miniature Cam- 
panile, copied from its great pro- 
totype at Venice, lifts its head 
high above the little town and 
remains in sight for a long time, 
as we steam slowly along. Then ~ 

we pass the little Island of Brione, GATEWAY OF THE 
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craft from Venice and Chioggia, with quaint- 
shaped sails of many colors, which were appar- 
ently sailing largely about for no other purpose 
than to attract painters of water colors, and decor- 
ate and beautify the bosom of the blue Adriatic ; 
but here at Pola we see the modern iron-clad fleet 
of the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy, not so picturesque, 
perhaps, but grim and 
formidable, and behind 
these modern war engines 
the gray walls of the old 
arena, constructed in the 
time of the Antonines as 
a theatre for the combats 
of gladiators and wild 
beasts. The arched in- 
closure in which over fif- 
teen thousand people 
could have witnessed the 
desperate struggles of the 
trained gladiators, or the 
fierce encounters of wild 
beasts, is now peacefully 
carpeted with green turf 
and overgrown with ivy 
and wild geranium. To- 
ward the other side of the 
town, on Monte Zara, an 
eminence commanding a 
beautiful view of the 
harbor, stands Kund- 
mann’s noble statue of 
the Austrian naval hero, Tegetthoff, gazing fixedly 
out at sea, far beyond the steel-clad fleet which 
lies at anchor below; while close at hand is 
the Austrian naval school, where boys in blue 
uniforms learn to furl sails and climb the tall 
mast which is set in the ground with a great net 
spread below to catch them in case of a fall. / 

At the head of the Bay of Quarnero, which lies 
to the east of the Istrian Peninsula, is Fiume, the 
chief seaport of Hungary, and near by is the lit- 
tle Croatian town of Delnicze, which has recently 
attained to fame in consequence of a wholesale 
elopement, which was carried on there some 
three months ago by twenty-six gallant young 
Croatian Lochinvars, who descended upon the 
town and carried off on horseback the twenty-six 
maidens of their choice, in spite of the ineffectual 
protests of their bewildered parents. It is not 
uncommon for Croatian girls to foree consent to 
their marriages by elopement, but an organized 
raid on this scale was unprecedented and _ has 
made a sensation even in Croatia. 

One hundred miles to the south of Pola lies 
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Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, the southernmost 
crown land of the Austro-Hungarian empire— 
a long attenuated strip of territory stretching 
from Istria to Montenegro. Narrow as are the 
limits of Dalmatia, confined between the blue 
waters of the Adriatic and the bleak, barren, 
lime stone mountain, it 
has produced a fine race 
of brave and bold seamen 
and soldiers, who were 
once the pride and main 
support of the great re- 
public of Venice. They 
are to-day, however, as 
they have always been, a 
people of little education, 
and even the Turk, who 
has many times been 
made to respect their 
prowess, has a sneering 
proverb which says: 
‘Without a book, like a 
Dalmatian.”’ 

Zara is the place whose 
existence you have al- 
ways doubted when you 
have seen it on the label 
of a maraschino bottle, for 
the reason that no one 
could ever tell you where 
it was, and the only allu- 
sion you ever saw to it in 
print was that on the 
label; so when you come sailing into the beau- 
tiful harbor, and your steamer makes fast to 
the fine stone quay which extends along the 
whole length of the town, having replaced the 
great walls which struck terror to the hearts of 
the Crusaders who once came here and besieged 
the old city, it rather surprises you to find that 
it is a real place and not an invention of the man 
who printed the maraschino labels. Zara is not 
only real, but it is exceedingly picturesque. The 
early market in the public square is full of color 
and costume ; fine, buxom-looking girls, with 
brown skins, are selling artichokes, flowers, vege- 
tables and poultry, or standing at ease with the 
carcass of a dead lamb held carelessly before 
them by the hind legs, as a New York débutante 
might hold a bouquet. Picturesque groups of 
‘‘morlaks,’’ or gypsies, from the country, stroll 
about the market place, the men wearing short 
jackets of coarse blue homespun stuff embroid- 
ered with designs in red and yellow, and trou- 
sers of the same material, open at the sides below 
the knee, supported by great leathern belts orna- 
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mented with brass, and often roughly set 
with agates and other colored stones ; roughly 
made moccasins worn over gay-colored coarse 
stockings; and placed at a jaunty angle on 
their heads were little red skulleaps edged 
with black. The women were still more 
gorgeously arrayed in a costume not unlike 
that of our traditional stage-Indian princess. 
Austrian soldiers, in plain dull-blue uni- 
forms, chatted with the flower girls; ven- 
ders of paper flowers and tapers bargained 
in the doorway of the Duomo with their 
customers, and the whole square presented a 
scene of activity heightened by the shrill 
cries of the market women in their en- 
deavor to call attention to their wares. 
There is a quaint old church at Zara 
containing a _ silver-gilt shrine in which, 
it is claimed, reposes the body of St. Simeon 
the prophet, who held the infant Jesus in 
his arms and sung the ‘‘ Nune Dimittis.’’ 
The shrine, which is in the shape of an 
ark over six feet in length and five feet in 
height, is covered with most highly dec- 
orated and wrought-silver panels, and is 
supported by two marble and two bronze 
angels, the latter having been cast from 
guns captured from the Turks by the Vene- 
tians in the seventh century. According to 





MUNICIPO DE ZARA. 





LARGA, ZARA. 


tradition, thi dy of the saint was brought 
to Zara by a knight returning from the Cru- 
sades, whose ship, after encountering a severe 
d helplessly into the port of 
iting repairs to his vessel the 


gale at sea, drift 
Zara. While 
knight fell ill, 
to the monks 


don his deathbed divulged 

ittendance that he had on 
board his ship no Yess precious a relic than 
the body of St. Simeon. After the death of the 
knight the saint’s body was exhibited in the 
church, and many marvelous cures were wrought 
by it, causing its fame to spread.-throughout all 
Dalmatia. In fourteenth century Queen 
Elizabeth of Hy rv made a visit to Zara, and, 
wishing to tak iy with her some relic of the 
saint, she broke finger from one of his hands. 
in return for wl the enraged saint deprived 
her of her sight the spot. She strove to flee 


from the chureh, but was unable to find the 
door ; so, groping her way back to the altar, she 
fell on her knees, confessed her sin, and replaced 
the finger, which immediately united itself to the 


hand, and her sight was restored, but her own 
hand which had touched the body of the saint 
became withered 





THE WATER FRONT, TRIESTE, 


Then, for the second time, the queen made 
supplication to the saint for forgiveness, promis- 


ing to present him with a 
silver shrine, in which his 
body could be more becom- 
ingly bestowed than in the 
wooden one in which he 
then rested. This promise 
appeased the venerable 
prophet ; the queen’s with- 
ered hand was at once made 
whole, and upon her return 
to her palace she commis- 
sioned a Milanese silver- 
smith, named Francesco, 
to execute the costly shrine, 
in the construction of which 
nearly one thousand 
pounds of silver were used, 
and as Francesco received 
twenty-eight thousand due- 
ats for his labor the queen 
had a pretty penny to pay 
for a broken finger. 

The body of the saint is 
still in an excellent state 


MORLAKS, FROM THE 


of preservation; the head rests on a wooden 
pillow which supports a silver crown set with 





ENVIRONS OF ZARA. 


precious stones, while on 
the forefinger are numerous 
beautifully chased gold 
rings said to have been 
placed there by the court- 
iers of Queen Elizabeth 
when the finger was mirac- 
ulously joined to the hand. 

There are other interest- 
ing old churches in Zara, 
dating back to the thir- 
teenth century and having 
richly-carved altars and 
choir stalls ; and then there 
were some very modern- 
leoking buildings on the 
principal street, the Via 
Larga, and new tower built 
after designs by Jackson, 
the English archeologist, 
who is an authority on 
Dalmatia and has written 
three volumes on the sub- 
ject. The Dalmatians of 
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to-day first discovered their past history through 
him, and as a reward for his services to their 
country they have caused a gold medal to be 
struck in his honor. 

Hidden away here and there amongst the mod- 
ern buildings are the relics of the Roman and 
Venetian occupations of the old town. Fragments 
of an old Roman temple, dedicated to Juno Au- 
gusta, consort of Emperor Augustus, have been 
built into the ancient church of St. Donato, which 
was erected in the ninth century. In the Piazza 
del l’Erbe rises an antique Corinthian column 
crowned with the lion of St. Mark, having heavy 
iron rings fixed in its base, showing that it 
was once used as a pillory. In the Piazza del 
Signori is the Municipo, now used as a fire 
department and conscription office, whence now 
and then Dalmatian holding 
his head high in the air and stepping proudly, 


emerges a tall 


impressed with his newly-won importance as a 
soldier of the Emperor Franz Joseph. 

A delightful walk along the Riva Nuova brings 
you to a part of the town where the gateways are 
bowered with roses and the cherry trees are in 
full bloom. Here lives Giuseppe Manzin, the 
village doctor, and the moving spirit of the town. 
The old gentleman ushered us into his parlor, a 
long room down the centre of which a row of 
marble pedestals supported a curious array of 
modern Italian art, in the cefitre of which were 
busts of Giuseppe and his wife, ready, as he told 
us, to place upon their tombstones at their death. 
With great pride the old doctor and his wife 
show us the treasures of their parlor—the wonder 
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of Dalmatia. The old gentleman seated himself 
at a new mechanical piano from Paris and let his 
hands roam lightly over the keys while he 
pumped away vigorously on the treadle with his 
feet, and when he had finished the old lady 
brought out a mechanical bird in a golden cage 
and put her head down to the little feathered 
automaton and called ‘‘cheepie, cheepie, cheepie,”’ 
encouragingly, as she put in motion the mechan- 
ism which The old people 
knew every note and movement of that bird, and 
as he turned his head from side to side they 
would bend over and encourage him with words 
and calls of endearment, and with the greatest 
Last of all 
they showed us their dining room, where a great 
sideboard was set as for a banquet, with wax fruit, 
papier-mache turkeys, hams and joints ; baskets 
of grapes, peaches and pears carved from marble 
and brilliantly colored, and a large centrepiece of 
artificial flowers. 


gave him voice. 


possible pride his performance. 


When we took our leave the old gentleman 
courteously bowed us out of his house, and we 
strolled back to the quay where our steamer was 
lying, stopping on the way to buy a bottle of the 
famous Maraschino,’’ distilled from 
e cherries which grow in profu- 
sion on the limestone soil of Poljica, for which 
we paid only twenty cents less than is sometimes 
charged for a tiny liquor glass full of it here. 


—_— 
‘¢ Rosolio 


‘* amarasca,”’ tl 


Then we sailed away through a narrow wind- 
ing strait between rocky walls, bearing with us 
a pleasant memory of the quaint old town of 
Zara, and of the contented and childish couple. 
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IN ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. 
By GEORGINA A. DAvis., 


Over wind-swept down and meadow 
3y the shaws and hedgerows green, 
fode with all her knights a-Maying, 
Guinevere the Queen. 
Scattered gold of wild Lent lilies, 
Strewed as largesse all her way, 
Long ago, in merry England, 
In the merry May. 


Arthur’s dragons blazed in splendor 
Down the green and winding ways, 

And the minstrels sang before them 
Old forgotten lays ; 

Sang of love and court and tourney, 
Wizard’s spell and gramarye, 

Foeman’s doom and England’s glory, 
sy the white-walled sea. 


Loud they sang, and high above them 
Rolled the flaunting banners brave, 
Over blaze of gold and azure, 
Flash of spear and glaive ; 
And the sunlight struck its fires 
On their battle-dinted shields, 
As the warm wind, following, wooed them 
Down the blossomed fields. 


Through the changing, shifting shadows 
Of the greenwood, Lancelot rode ; 
In a rain of shaken blossoms 
Slow his war horse trode ; 
And he dreamed of sweet to-morrows 
Born of sweeter yesterday— 
Love was Lord in Arthur’s England 
In the world’s green May. 


Far into their doom unmeasured 

Looked his eyes, grown dim and sad ; 
By his side, the red cross wearing, 

Rode Sir Galahad 
In his white unsullied armor, 

With his fair soul shriven and clean— 
Hell and Heaven in English meadows 

sy the hedgerows green. 


Long and long ago in England 
Swept that May day pageant by ; 
Where the serried towers of Camelot 
Crossed the sunset sky. 
Only drifted clouds are sailing, 
Only rooks and swallows soar ; 
By the white-walled sea King Arthur 
Leads his knights no more. 














But along the branching hedgerows 
Break the rosy wreaths of May, 

And the lark, immortal minstrel, 
Sings his roundelay ; 

Still, in ghostly drifts of moonlight, 
In the lovetime of the year, 
Through forgotten byways, Lancelot 

Walks with Guinevere. 


Bravest knig 
Tenderest 
Bound by | 
Centuries 
Death, that 
Thou wit! 
As the air 


By the whi 


t and gentlest courtier, 


ver, sternest foe— 
and dishonor 


touched, cannot enthrall thee— 


il] thy peers art free 
\rthur’s England, 
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“SEVEN 


By E.Lta B. Evans. 


Ir it had not rained that afternoon it would 
probably have continued ‘‘six’’ until the end of 
the chapter. 

It is in the ‘‘ American Claimant,’’ I believe, 
that Mark Twain says there is a great deal of 
yaluable time wasted in the description of the 
weather, and so leaves it out of his story altogether, 
after supplying the reader in the preface with 
short extracts descriptive of the weather by nota- 
ble writers from which he can choose at will par- 
ticular descriptions to fill such vacancies in Mark 
Twain’s story. Now, in ‘‘The American Claim- 
ant,’’ the weather was quite a minor considera- 
tion, and neither the plot nor the development 
of the characters depended. in the least upon it. 

However, if it had not been for the rain, I re- 
peat, the ‘Seven Dresses’’ would have remained 
‘*six,’’ and would have been so in the deepest 
obscurity, for the title would,.in all probability, 
never have adorned a magazine page. 

If there was any one thing David: Rhys ob- 
jected to over and above another, it was a rainy 
day, and damp shoes were his special abomina- 
tion ; so, on that day, when a particularly unex- 
pected shower caught him near The Flambeau’ s 
editorial rooms, his first thought was naturally 
to seek shelter, and enjoy a friendly chat at the 
same time in that sanctum sanctorum, the office of 
the editor-in-chief, his old schoolmate. 

He found the arbitrator of the destinies of 
hundreds of literary aspirants, busy over a pile 
of papers, which he pushed aside upon the en- 
trance of his friend, proceeding to enjoy his com- 
pany and the fumes ofa good cigar with as much 
complacency and easy forgetfulness of work as 
though he were not being cursed every moment 
for his delay in announcing his decisions regard- 
ing certain manuscripts. 

They talked of—what you will. There were 
reminiscences of the past, comments upon the 
present, and speculations as to the future to be 
gone through with, so the time sped by rapidly 
enough, until an hour had passed. Still it rained, 
with absolutely no indications of holding up, 
and so David Rhys staved on, bearing with what 
patience he could muster his friend’s many in- 
terruptions. 


‘You can have no idea of the trials of my po- 
sition,’’ said the editor; ‘‘ yet I never get any 
sympathy. The greatest trial of all is this sort 
of thing,’’ pointing to a pile of manuscripts. ‘It 
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is assuming the character of fate, for the time 
being, and in a small way, you know, and the 
position is not always pleasant. It would be de- 
lightful if I could offer financial aid, or, at least, 
encouragement to all of my despairing would- 
be contributors, but you know how impossible 
that is. There is, generally speaking, only about 
one article out of every fifty that is worthy of ac- 
ceptance, and so, in spite of the piteous letters 
that accompany many of them, I have to, nolens 
volens, reject the majority. Iam often at a loss 
to keep my human sympathy from interfering 
with my judgment. Here is a case that is espe- 
cially puzzling,’’ picking up a neat typewritten 
manuscript. ‘‘ The writer of this story is a lady 
of birth and breeding who belongs to a formerly 
wealthy Southern family, and who now earns by 
her unaided efforts everything that supports her 
invalid mother and herself. She had tried every- 
thing. Literature seems to be her last resource. 
I did not learn this from her, but—well, in an- 
other way. Her story, ‘‘Six Dresses,’’ has little 
or no literary merit. There is some pathos, but 
the attempt at humor is terribly strained. One 
cannot be truly humorous when one sees nothing 
but trials and privations in life. I cannot pub- 
lish the story, and yet I want to help her. What 
shall I do about it? Here, read it while I am 
gone,’’ he added, as an urgent message sum- 
moned him. 

‘“What a bore!’ thought Mr. Rhys, settling 
himself down comfortably in the editor’s arm- 
chair. With attention given more closely to his 
excellent cigar than to the story, he read the first 


page. 
“SIX DRESSES. 


‘‘Now, Jack, after the fashion of brothers, 
would call me a romantic goose for caring 
so much for this trunkful of old dresses; but 
women think differently on these subjects, and I 
want to know what you will have to say about 
the dresses and about the story. For there is a 
story connected with them—a love story, and 
naturally there is a man in it. 

‘‘The packing is almost finished now, so Marie 
may go downstairs, and I will tell you all about 
it. I am going to sit in this comfortable chair 
here by the fire (why is it that low chairs are so 
much more seductive than high ones ?) and you 
can sit on the stool at my feet. Certainly you 
may see the dresses, but they are hardly worth 
looking at. Several seasons ago the sleeves were 











‘* HE WAS TELLING ME 


not so voluminous nor the skirts so stiff as now, 
and these seem very simple and out of vogue. 

‘¢ First let me give you a cup of tea; and you 
can amuse vourself with these chocolate s if I bore 
you too long. It 7s a nice day for story-telling. 
There is no fear of callers in this storm, and we 
can have the whole afternoon to ourselves. 
Turn so. Do not look into my face, or I might 
have stage-fright. Why do I not begin? Chiefly 
because I do not know how. But I forget that 
the dresses are to tell the story.”’ 


‘A monologue ! Rather a daring 


Humph ! 
thing for any but a finished writer to attempt.” 
Then he turned the page. 
Vol. XLIL., No. 6—45. 
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church, with dull-gray walls and steeple, thrown 
into sharp relief against the tender pink of the 
sunset sky ; a churchyard, where the ‘‘ graves in 
the grass’’ were covered with early spring vio- 
lets; the silvery gleam of a river that flowed 
there at the foot of ‘‘God’s garden of sleep’’; 
and, lastly, the vision of a girl walking between 
those dark cedar thickets. 

The remembrance was not a pleasant one, and 
so he brushed it aside and read on : 

‘*No, I do not know how to describe him. 
After all, he was justa man. Jack was with me 
that night, I remember, and he said he had never 
seen me acknowledge an introduction in so hope- 
lessly awkward a manner. Brothers are always 
brutally frank ; and I was confused, because Jack 
had heard me rave over the good-looking stranger 
across the aisle. Oh, dear! why will girls be so 
foolish and gushing? It always gets them into 
trouble. I do not believe that Jack will ever for- 
get that. 

‘Yes, the blue blouse is very dainty, and he 
thought it becoming. This white skirt goes with 
it. See the mud stains about the hem. That is 
because I would always insist, when we went 
canoeing, upon scrambling down the bank ina 
wildly independent manner. As Jack says, | 
have always been awkward. 

‘What glorious days those were on the river ! 
He (I hope you don’t think I mean Jack) was 
a great athlete, and took boyish pride in his 
muscle. We used to paddle up under the shadow 
of the willows and read our German together. 
He had spent a year abroad, and felt himself 
quite a competent teacher; so he would pro- 
nounce a word, and I would repeat it after him. 
We did not get on very rapidly, for every word 
suggested a thought, and he and I used to dis- 
cuss evolution and boating, metaphysics and 
baseball, with the gravity of judges, and the im- 
partiality of—well, of a boy and girl.”’ 


He paused as he turned over another’ page. 

He was beginning to feel quite a sympathy for 
this unknown writer. So, she, too, had known 
the delight of studying and reading under the 
shadow of willow trees on a gently flowing 
stream. Could he ever forget those summer days 
on the Savannah, where the river was filled with 
a golden light, and the woods with the glory of 
Southern foliage? Verily, to live was a delight. 

To half recline against downy cushions that 
filled the canoe ; to be rocked by the tiny waves 
just enough to give zest to repose ; to breathe in 
the life-giving fragrance of the pines that 
stretched skyward, tall and majestic, along the 
Carolina shore ; to listen to the music of a loved 
voice, and above all, to watch the sunlight flicker 
through the low-hanging branches and change 
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to gold the bronze of that beautiful hair—that 
was the rapture of life. And now this was the 
mere existence of life. Why did that memory 
haunt him again, to tantalize him with the sharp 
contrast between past and present ? 

He threw the manuscript impatiently down, 
and walked over to the window. The short win- 
ter afternoon was drawing to a close, but the 
lights had not yet been lighted, and the streets 
looked dreary and cheerless, with the rain still 
pouring in torrents, and the few pedestrians hur- 
rying along, wet and bedraggled with the mud. 
The prospect was cheerless enough, and again 
he turned to the desk, and picked up the story ; 
as well to while away the time by reading that as 
in any other way, and he had nothing to do 
until seven. 


“Tt was all brought back so vividly to me at 
the Southern Society’s reception to Secretary 
Herbert, some time ago. There was a great big 

tussian from the flagship, who attempted to 

teach me his native tongue as we came down the 
stairs from the supper room. The place was so 
crowded that he was several steps behind me; 
and when we had to pause, he would lean over 
and whisper a Russian word, and I would look 
up and attempt to say it after him. Between 
times I would hear him murmuring elaborate 
compliments in French. I think it pleased him 
that the only word of his language I already knew 
was douschka (darling). But I grow as erratic 
as Jerome’s ‘ Novel Notes.’ I must go back to 
my story. This cap was his. Mine blew away 
one day, and he put this on my head and begged 
me for the forfeit kiss. I was so indignant that 
I would not go out with him for a week. Then 
he asked me to go to a hop at the Academy, and 
somehow I could not refuse.’’ 


Mr. Rhys yawned, and looked impatiently at 
the clock. The story was decidedly a bore, and 
the editor had been gone an unconscionably long 
time. Then his eye caught the name ‘‘ Georgia,”’ 
and with a half-awakened interest he read on. 


‘It was one of those warm, sultry nights that 
can exist only in Georgia, and only in June, so 
the ballroom soon grew too oppressive for com- 
fort. My chaperon was lenient, and gave me 
permission to stroll out under the trees. 

‘T can see those grounds so well now, lit up 
by the Chinese lanterns and the girls’ bright 
dresses. There were flashes of zig-zag lightning, 
and now and then the distant growl of thunder. 
[ remember that particularly, because thunder- 
storms always made me nervous. 

‘We soon got tired of walking, and sat down 
on the old wooden steps of the side entrance to 
the chapel. We could just hear the music ; and 
probably the correct thing for me to say would 
he that the refrain had sung through my brain 
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ever since. But it hasn’t. To tell the truth, I 
have no idea what it was. I only know that it 
was something bright and catchy, and that | 
was vaguely sorry I had missed that dance. 

‘¢ Then I forgot all about it, for he began talk- 
ing to me in the sweet, tender way that always 
made me serious in spite of myself. He was 
telling me that he loved me, and begging for one 
word of encouragement. 

**Tt was then it came to me how much I really 
cared for him. 

‘¢¢Be honest with me, dear,’ he said. ‘It 
seems to me that I have been patient a long, 
long time.’ 

‘*T remembered how well he had looked in 
the ballroom that night, how thoughtful he had 
been for me during all these weeks, and how, 
for a moment, I could not see his face for the 
happy tears that filled my eyes.’’ 


The manuscript fell to the ground, and the 
reader buried his face in his hands. The present 
had faded away, and he was living again in the 
past. Ah! those old chapel steps in the moon- 
lit garden of that Georgia town! How beau- 
tiful she had looked in her airy white gown, the 
moonlight turned to silver; and how madly he 
had loved her—had loved her, only! But who 
was this woman whose descriptions so plainly 
brought to memory scenes he had thought forgot- 
ten? Again the papers were caught up. The 
name signed was ‘‘ Ramelle,’’ 
that told nothing. 


a nom de plume 


What more had she to say ? 


**T would be honest with him. Just then I 
started to get up, and found that something was 
holding me down. The thin silk of my gown 
had stuck hard and fast to some resin on the 
steps. How unromantic! When I finally got 
away, I leaned against the chapel and laughed 
and laughed until my sides ached. No wonder 
you smile. He did not seem to appreciate the 
joke, however, and stood frowning upon me 
until a sudden shower sent us flying toward 
shelter. 

‘© You can still see the resin stain on the white 
silk, and the dark spots on the gold fern leaves 
that were left by the raindrops.”’ 


With almost a shudder, he recalled the ed- 
itor’s words, ‘‘a strained attempt at humor.’’ 
Strained, indeed. Then he read on, feverishly. 


‘¢ After that he was very distant and cool for a 
long time—all the rest of the summer—until he 
heard I was going abroad, and came to tell me 
good-by. 

‘* We were to leave early in the morning, so 
everything was packed up, and I had only 
this blue serge traveling suit to wear that last 
evening. Yes, the folds do need shaking out. 
Strange, that leaf must be from this very tree 


here—the one that shades the veranda. I re- 
member we stood just under it. It was early in 
September, and all the French windows were 
thrown open to tempt the breeze. I was feeling 
sad at the thought of going away for such a long 
time, and I suppose something in my manner 
encouraged him to talk again as he had done 
that night on the chapel steps. 

‘Everything would have gone well, but Lilly 
came to the window just then, and insisted upon 
his taking one of the chocolate caramels she had 
been making. 

‘*Those caramels were not a suecess—Lilly’s 
never are—and these were unusually sticky. 
Still, he was brave enough to try one, and fool- 
ish enough to attempt to talk at the same time. 
The result was, that his teeth stuck together with 
that caramel; and for a moment he could not 
say a word, which was manifestly unfortunate. 
I struggled hard with my desire to laugh. I al- 
most prayed that I would not, but the sense of 
the ridiculous was too strong in me, and I could 
not have kept a straight face if my very life de. 
pended upon it My ringing peals of laughter 
brought them all to the window to ask what was 
the matter. Remember, I was hardly more than 
a child. We went back to the house, and he 
soon left, in spite of my contrite and pleading 
looks. 

‘*T did not see him again, and his few letters 
were strained and unnatural. It was spring 
when I came home, and I met him one day in 
front of St. Paul’s, where we had met the first 
time. There was a flush on his face and he 
started toward n but I was angry that he had 
not written differently, and so I told myself that 
the flush and the light in his eves were the sunset 
reflection, and that he was moving to avoid the 
press of the crowd. Then I was provoked at my- 
self for having thought he was coming to speak 
to me, and that made me refuse haughtily to rec- 
ognize him at all.”’ 


Where had this author heard the story ? Could 
she have told it? Nos impossible! Could she 
have written it herself? He remembered that 
the editor had spoken of the direst poverty. 
Could it be that she was trying to sell her very 
memories to buy the necessities of life? But the 
story meant more than this—it meant something 
to him that suddenly filled him with a wild hope. 
Perhaps the sequel would tell the truth. 


‘The consciousness that I was looking my 
best helped me. I wore this dress. The embroid- 
ery came from Persia and it was made up in 
Paris. How well these rich tints bring out your 
bronze hair and ivory complexion. You must 
try it on presently. I remember taking a girlish 
delight in the thought there were palm leaves on 
it, and that they meant victory. Throw it across 
the lounge, dear ; it is too pretty to be ill treated. 

‘A few nights later I went to the opera, and 
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wore this crimson silk. The opera cloak goes 
with it. No matter if it does lie crumpled on 
the floor, for I hate the very sight of it. Only, 
of course, because it is frightfully unbecoming. 
Something on the stage that night brought back 
a forgotten river scene, and I could not hear the 
orchestra for the lapping of the water against a 
canvas canoe and the measured splashing of the 
paddles. The prima donna’s musical Italian 
changed to German verbs conjugated in a boy’s 
rich tones. I grew dizzy and faint and shut my 
eyes. I opened them quickly, however, when I 
heard his name. My chaperon was saying: 
‘He is caught at last, I see. He is going to 
marry that pretty little Miss Bondurant.’ Then 
I saw him across the house in the box with a 
very lovely girl, and he was looking at her with 
the expression he used to have only forme. | 
don’t know what happened just then. 

‘Why, I believe [am almost going to sleep. 
It is getting dark and the fire has nearly gone 
out. Sit still; I will draw up the shade. It is 
time to dress for dinner and I have not put away 
these things yet. The silk balls are falling from 
the fringe of the opera cloak. I did not know 
what I was doing that night, and must have 
twisted Why, what is the matter, little 
girl? Your tea is cold and—lookout !— you 
have scattered the chocolates all over the floor. 
What! Crying! And for me? Don’t bury 
your head so far down in the pillows, or you 
can’t hear what I have to say. Sobbing still? 





You absurd child, there is no such thing as trag- 
edy in the world. How Jack would laugh at 
you. Don’t you know that I would not give up 
one of my gowns from Worth for all that half- 
worn pile? Indeed, indeed, I am not a heart- 
broken woman and there are no white hairs in 
my head.”’ 


Knowing the truth, how terrible to him was 
the pathos of it all. Could it be that she still 
loved him? Then poverty, poverty, poverty! 
How the words rang in his ears! And all this 
time he had had money in plenty ; more than he 
knew what to do with. 

There were a few more lines of the story, but 
he did not read them, for just then the editor 
came in. David Rhys grasped him excitedly by 
the hand. 

‘“Tell me her name ?’’ he demanded. 

‘* Katherine Mortimer,’’ the editor was sur- 
prised into answering. 

He was still more surprised when his friend 
said, suddenly : 

‘*T will give you a hundred dollars for this 
story and the author’s address.’’ 

‘‘Why, what are you going to do with it?” 

‘‘T am going to have it changed to ‘Seven 
Dresses,’ and the seventh is going to be a wed- 
ding dress. That is all.”’ 


THE LODGEKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


By MINNA IRVING, 


Tue lodgekeeper’s daughter sits sewing alone 
All day in the shade of the vine-covered porch, 
Where the marigold scatters its wealth at her knee, 
And the salvia tosses the flame of its torch ; 
And he turns from the side of his scornful betrothed 
As they enter the gate in her carriage am pair. 
‘Such beauty is rare in a calico gown; 
Pray, who is the maiden?’ says Captain Adair. 


When the moon to the fountain its silver has lent, 
And each languorous lily shines white as a star, 
In the dusk of the trees by the ivy-hung lodge 
There is nightly the gleam of a lighted cigar. 
Ah! why dost thou linger so long in the dew 
By a lattice unclosed to the sweet summer air? 
The scent of the marigolds cling to thy coat, 
And thy heart is a rover, oh, Captain Adair ! 


Where the lights in their amber and amethyst globes 
Fall softly as summer, on silken divan 

And curtains of velvet, his fiancée fair 
Sits nervously waving her ivory fan. 

Take off thy rich robe and thy necklace of pearls, 
Thou wilt listen in vain for his step on the stair. 

He will come nevermore, so return him his ring, 
And forget the gay graces of Captain Adair. 


It is silent and dark in the lodgekeeper’s house, 
And the little white bedchamber under the eaves, 
Where the lattice stands wide to the wind and the rain, 
And the roses look inthrough the tangle of leaves. 
Her mantle of crimson is gone from the wall, 
And here’s a blue ribbon she lost from her hair, 
The lodgekeeper’s daughter, who slumbers to-night 
On the soldierly bosom of Captain Adair, 
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IN THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 


By Epiru Ses 

MoreE and more are Americans coming to realize 
that their country possesses greater scenic splen- 
dors than those of the Old World. 
sees a greater tide of travel setting toward the 


Every year 


vast West, where is displayed, more than in any 
other section of our country, what may reason- 
ably be called the sensational features of scen- 
ery. Nowhere else are found those tremendous 
mountain walls, those awful gorges and cafions, 
those spouting geysers and brilliantly painted 
rocks. The West has the Yosemite, the Yellow- 
stone and the marvelous scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains. And, greater than all, it has the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado River. 

The Yosemite and the Yellowstone, Pike’s 
Peak, the Garden of the Gods, the Royal Gorge 
and many other attractions are now well known 
to the traveling public. But comparatively few 
tourists and scientists have yet penetrated the 
Arizona wilderness to gaze appalled on the most 
stupendous rent known in the earth’s surface. 
The trouble is that so small a number of people 
know about it. 
of it are prone to confuse it with other grand 
cafions. ‘‘Oh, yes, I have been to the Grand 
Cajion,’’ the writer has repeatedly heard tourists 
say, but on pressing the subject, has discovered 
that some one of the minor cafions of Colorado 
was meant. 

There is in the latter State a very beautiful 
and magnificent cafion—the Cajfion of the Grand 
River ; this is the one oftenest confounded with 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. The similar- 
ity of names easily accounts for the mistake. 
The Royal Gorge, in Colorado, is sometimes called 
the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas. This, too, 


Those who have heard and read 


often trades upon the majesty of the other. But, 
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though both these cafions are superb and awe- 
inspiring, beside the Grand Cafion they become 
mere hollows among the hills. So, too, with the 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone. See all these 
wonders first, for after the Grand Cajion, every- 
thing is dwarfed. Into its-awful depths the Alps 
might be thrust ; the Yosemite could be tucked 
away in one of its side pockets; twenty Yel- 


lowstones could be lost in its rocky recesses, and 


Niagara Falls would become merely a trickling 
cascade, 

Remote, well-nigh inaccessible, it lies—a thing 
apart from all the world, waiting, waiting for the 
homage of the universe. It has waited in its 
awful sublimity and its lonely beauty for thou- 
sands of years. Now the world is slowly waking 
Across niiles of 
desert, through blinding sand storms, down the 


up to the fact of its presence. 


aisles of vast virgin forests, the adventurous 
world is creeping to tremble, wonder and wor- 
ship before its awful shrine. 

The early Spanish explorers first reported the 
In 1540, expedi- 
iinted with the river, catching 
glimpses of the cafion, but failing to descend its 
walls. In 1776, a Spanish priest, in traveling 
southward through Utah, struck off to the south- 
east and discovered a crossing at a point that still 
bears the name ‘‘ Vado de los Padres.’’ In 1851, 
the Sitgreaves expedition, journeying westward, 
struck the river about one hundred and fifty 
miles above Yuma. In 1854, Lieutenant Whip- 
ple made a survey for a practicable railroad 
route along the thirty-fifth parallel. In 1857, 
the War Department dispatched an expedition 
in charge of Lieutenant Ives to explore the Colo- 
rado as far from its mouth as navigation should 


cahon to the civilized world. 
tions became acqu 
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be found practicable. Ives ascended the river to 
the head of Black Cafion, where further naviga- 
tion became impossible. He returned to the 
Needles and set off across the country toward the 
northeast, reaching the Grand Cajion at Diamond 
Creek and at Cataract Creek in the spring of 1858. 
From this latter point he made a wide south- 
ward detour around the San Francisco peaks, 
thence northeastward to the Moqui Pueblos, 
thence eastward to Fort Defiance and civilization. 

This is the history of the explorations of the 
Colorado River up to twenty-five years ago. Its 


boats and four men. One of the men weakened 
and left the expedition at an Indian agency, be- 
fore reaching Arizona; the other three, after 
braving the terrors of that frightful journey for 
weeks, deserted and were killed by Indians on 
the Colorado plateau. Powell’s story of this trip 
is a remarkable and fascinating narrative, and 
was of the greatest possible scientific value, for it 
definitely established the location and grandeur 
of the most marvelous geological prodigy known 
to man. 

It was a glorious July morning when the 
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course for hundreds of miles was unknown, and 
even its origin in the junction of the Grand and 
Green Rivers in Utah was merely a conjecture, as 
navigation was impossible, and it was hazardous 
to attempt the descent into the mighty gorge. 

In 1869, Major J. W. Powell undertook the ex- 
ploration of the river, starting from Green River 
City, on the Green River, in Utah. He had nine 
men and four boats when he started on May 
24th. August 30th, he landed at the mouth of 
the Virgin River, having come one thousand 
miles by the river channel, and having lost two 


writer left the Pullman sleeper on the Santa Fé 
route at Flagstaff, Arizona. Flagstaff is a typi- 
cal frontier town, rough and tumble in atmos- 
phere, architecturally ugly, filled with cowboys 
and lumbermen. Its main street is lined with 
saloons and faro rooms and crowded with toughs 
and drunken men. It is a town to leave as 
quickly as possible, and, therefore, we were not 
slow in making our arrangements to get away to 
the cafion. The manager of the stage line is an 
accommodating man and will send tourists on at 
almost any hour of the day or night. 
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Fortunate, indeed, was the writer to have the 
box seat with Robert Ferguson, driver. Fergu- 
son is a brawny Scotch-American, who drives a 
stage in summer and spends the winters mining 
in the cafion. He was a pack outfitter in Salt 
Lake City when Powell was getting ready to 
start on his expedition, and had the honor of fit- 
ting out a pack train for the explorers. Fergu- 
son is on intimate terms with the cafion and 
knows its every feature and mood. He laid out 
a trail known as the “ Bright Angel Trail,’’ and 
can tell you more about the mysteries of the 
cafion than all the guide books in creation. In 
the caressing tones of one who loves his subject, 
he will describe its glories on a moonlit night, or 
the white beauty of its rim after the snow falls, or 
how it slowly exhibits its charms through the 
silver mists that rise after a thunder storm, when 
pinnacle after pinnacle and dome after dome 
gleam through the lifting, floating haze. He 
enlivens the long, tedious ride by exciting tales 
of adventure, of road agents, of encounters with 
Apaches, so that the eleven hours’ ride goes by 
very well indeed. 

There are three relays on this ride, and at 
noon a stop is made at Cedar Ranch for dinner, 
a lonely cabin situated at the foot of a range of 
desolate mountains. Before its doors stretches 
an interminable plain of sand and cacti. No 
greater or more mournful solitude could be im- 
agined. Here a widow lives with her two little 
girls and a young lad for company. Through the 
long, hot, burning summer, and through the long, 
cold, pitiless winter these people lead this deso- 
late life, their only excitement being the arrival 
of the cafion stage with its load of hungry pas- 
sengers. All the food is brought from Flagstaff, 
and one cannot expect a Delmonico banquet. 
Still, everything is wholesome and palatable. 

After dinner, again the plains with the ever- 
lasting sage brush and the prickly shrubs of the 
desert. Nothing relieves the monotony of the 
scene until about four o’ clock, when the road en- 
ters the Coconino forest. Words fail to ex- 
press the beauty of these vast woods. For miles 
the eye wanders down the dim golden-green 
aisles, unencumbered by the least underbrush. 
There are stretches of velvet sward and leafy 
glades sufficiently luxuriant and cultivated to be 
in an English country-house park. The lofty 
pines meet overhead, a profusion of wild flowers 
delights the senses, and through the parting 
branches come glimpses of the bluest—the deep- 
est blue—the sapphire skies of Arizona. To- 
ward sunset, through opening vistas, you catch 
visions of towering rose- flushed terraces and 
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cliffs—only a vision —which the dense forest 
quickly and jealously conceals. One feels that 
he is nearing the goal and will soon stand in the 
presence of that which has brought him so many 
weary miles. A curious and inexplicable emo- 
tion seizes one ; 
hold and yet a terror of that awful unknown 
lying yonder, waiting to overwhelm and crush 
with its supernatural grandeur. 

The stage goes thundering down a hill and 
draws up before a log cabin surrounded by a 
dozen or more tents. In front of the cabin, on a 
wooden bench, sits a sturdy man of about fifty, 
whose tawny hair and beard are liberally sprin- 
kled with gray. He wears a suit of brown vel- 
veteen and a great flapping sombrero. He rises 
and comes forward, cordially smiling and doffing 
the sombrero ; and the stage-driver says, with a 
great flourish of his whip: ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, allow me to present to you Captain John 
Hance, who has lived here for the last twelve 
years, and who knows more about the cafion 
than any man living.’’ Later, the driver takes 
you one side and confidentially informs you that 
‘‘Hance hain’t no right to the title of captain, 
but as it pleases him and don’t hurt nobody, 
why let it pass.”’ 

All the way from Albuquerque you have heard 
of John Hance. You have read about him in 
all the guide-books you have bought. People 
whom you meet tell you about the flapjacks he 
will cook for you at the cafion camp. You con- 
stantly hear references to ‘‘ Hance’s trail,’’ 
‘*Hance’s ‘new trail,’ ‘‘ Hance’s old trail,’’ 
‘* Hance’s Peak,’’ and ‘‘ Hance’s cabin,’”’ until 
you wonder if John Hance owns the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado River. When you get to Flag- 
staff the air is still filled with confused murmurs 
of Hance. You come to have a sort of ‘‘ See- 
Hance-and-die’’ feeling, and are a little uncer- 
tain whether you have come thousands of miles 
to see the Grand Cafion or John Hance, of Ari- 
izona. : 

In summer Hance lives in a log cabin, hanging 
on the very rim of the cafion, about a mile from 
the camp proper. It is the neatest, cleanest 
place you can imagine. The walls are papered 
with pictures and lithographs of Buffalo Bill in 
every pose he ever struck. ‘‘ Bill Cody !”’ says 
Hance, ‘‘Shucks! I knew him long before he 
took to play actin’.”’ Hance does all his own 
work, and every morning his floor is scrubbed 
and his stove blackened until they shine and 
glow. Near his cabin is the corral where he keeps 
his pack horses which take the trail into the 
cafion and carry down tourists and provisions. 


an overpowering desire to be-. 
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HANCE’S NEW TRAIL. 


Hance charges twelve dollars a day for his sery- 
ices as guide, philosopher and friend on these 
excursions. In winter he goes down and lives in 
the cafion in another log cabin close to the river. 
‘*Many’s the time I hain’t heard a human voice 
for six months,’’ he tells you. ~ What do I do 
ta amuse myself? I read the almanac over an’ 
over, from the front to the back, then back 
again, and sometimes I sing hymns.”’ 

Whether it is from this lonely, desolate exist- 
ence that Hance has contracted a habit of imag- 
ining vain things, I cannot say, but, certainly, 
Munchausen and Eli Perkins must needs hang 
their heads before this celebrated and accom- 
plished Arizona story-t ller. Ifthe Lord loveth a 
cheerful fakir, he must be very well satisfied with 
John Hance. I was 
warned before I left 
Flagstaff: ‘‘ Hance 
will tell you some 
awful stiff yarns, but 
be sure and get him 
to tell you about his 
horse that jumped 
into the cafion.’’ 

It appears that, 
once on a time, a pack 
horse belonging to a 
cowboy backed off 
the trail, and falling 
about eighteen hun- 
dred feet into the 
cafion, was left there. 
Hance, finding the 
carcass, immediately 
set to work on a tale 
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to fit the scenerarium. 
The one he concocted 
has been repeated so 
often that it has be- 
come famous through- 
out the southwest. 
And | really have ho 
doubt that Hance has 
come to believe it 
himself. 

I had returned 
from a ten-mile stroll 
about the rim of the 
cafon, one morning, 
and on my way back 
to camp dropped in 
at Hance’s cabin for 
a drink of water and 
a rest before dinner. 
Hance is the most 
hospitable fellow in the world, and he was de- 
lighted to see me. He is a voluble talker, 
and he ran on glibly that morning, relating 
his various experiences, any one of which was 
a hair-breadth escape. Finally I chanced to 
remember what had been said to me at Flag- 
staff about his crack yarn, and I casually asked : 
‘Captain, what was the greatest peril of your 
life?’’ Hance reflected a moment, and then 
said, with the utmost composure and sang froid: 
‘*T reckin ’bout as near as I ever come to going 
to glory was when my hoss jumped clean over 
the rim of the cafion and fell three thousand 
five hundred feet with me on his back.’’ 


Then there was an awful silence for a minute, 
and then I said : ‘‘ And didn’t kill you?”’ 
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‘“Naw,’’ drawled Hance, ‘‘I reckin I hain’t 
got sense enough to git killed. 
above her a 


It was just up 
not more’n a quarter of a mile. I'd 
been hunting and was coming back, when my 
hoss got scared at a lot of mountain sheep an’ 
bolted. Right straight he went toward the rim. 
I see I couldn’t hold him, an’ I sez ‘ John 
Hance, I reckin your time’s come!’ But, all the 
sane, I was a-calecu- 
latin’ how I could git 
off with no bones 
broken. Wall, | jest 
give him the spur, 
and Lord! how he 
r’ared up right on the 
edge, and then over 
down 
right through the air. 
Now, mark ye, 


he went, an’ 


while 
he was a-fallin’ I was 
a-riding, and jest be- 
fore he struck bottom 
I jest jumped off and 
landed right side up, 
none the worse for 
wear.”’ P 

‘* How did you feel 
when you were going 
through the air?” I 
asked. 

“Oh. “twas pleas- 
ant,’’ replied Hance, 
smiling, graciously. 

I waited a moment, 
and then remarked : 

‘‘Now, captain, I 
know just as well as 
you that I am a 
tenderfoot, but you 
cannot expect me to 
believe any such story 
as that.’’ 

‘Il never tell no 
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stories I can’t prove,”’ 
replied Hance, promptly. Then, rising, he stepped 
out of his cabin door. ‘Come right here now,”’ 
he called. * Look right down thar in 
the cafon,’’ he commanded ; 


| obeyed. 
‘do ye see some- 
thin’ white way down thar, next the trail?” | 
acknowledged that I did. ‘* Wall,’’ with a tri- 
umphant sweep of his arm, ‘‘that thar white 
pile is the bones of that hoss of mine a-bleach- 
in.’ Now, sir, John Hance may have very lit- 
tle sense, but he don’t never tell no stories he 
can’t prove.”’ 

Such is John Hance, of Arizona, one of the 
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best-known characters in the great southwest, 
who receives rists like a sovereign deigning 
to give audien Never 
hen, he told the writer, until 
susand dollars. 


to foreign ambassadors. 
will he quit t 
he is worth fift The rates he 
charges the tourists for the deseent into the 
canon ought t 


After having 


sure this fortune speedily. 
presented to this King of 
the Canon, you regis- 
ter in the log cabin, 
which is a combina- 
tion hotel-oflfice and 
storehouse for tinned 
meats and vegetables, 
hams and bacon. 
Then you are shown 
to your tent, which is 
a most comfortable af- 
fair. The wooden 
floors are covered with 
Navajo blankets for 
rugs, the iron bed- 
steads have excellent 
mattresses and plenty 
of clean furnishings. 
The bell is ringing 
for supper in the din- 
ing tent, down there 
in the hollow close 
under the hill, but 
you cannot eat until 
you have looked upon 
the scene which you 
have crossed a conti- 
nent to behold. Just 
back of the camp rises 
a lofty hill, covered 
with a dense growth 
Up this hill 


you trudge, and as 


of pines. 


you reach the suin- 
mit, suddenly, with- 
out any premonition, 
you stand on the 
brink of a vast underworld. 
the bottomless pit 
The sensation 


FROM HANCE’S 0 
Before you vawns 


is at first absolutely terrifying. 
Many people int at the sight, others weep, a 
few pray. 


} 


Figures and distances mean little here. When 
you are told that the cafion before you is one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long; that from where you 
stand to the opposite rim is fourteen miles ; that, 
looking down, you see the Colorado River over a 
mile away in a direct line, and by the trail over 


} 


six miles; and t} 


t, looking to the north you see 
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a mountain peak in Utah just two hundred miles 
away, you listen, dazed and stupefied, not in the 
least comprehending these terms of distance. 
You are only conscious that you are standing in 
the presence of the most wonderful panorama on 
the globe—sublime, beautiful and terrible. The 
only way to approximate any idea of the depth 
of the cafion is by comparison. Nearly every 
one is familiar with the gorge at Niagara Falls 
and will quickly recall that it is one hundred 
and fifty feet deep on the American side. To 
stand in Prospect Park, just where the American 
falls plunge over the brink, and to attempt to 
look over into the yawning abyss below is a 
frightful enough sensation. But here you look 
down a sheer six thousand feet. No wonder 
one’s head whirls and one instinctively retreats 
from these tremendous depths. 
Take that great cliff on the right. 
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If that one 


aH magnificent rock with its superb tones of brown, 
a pink, red, white and black were set up in the 
“i East, its lofty height, its rugged contours, its 
ut exquisite coloring, would cause its praises to be 
i sung by thousands, and its undying fame would 
*, be assured. And here, in this gigantic and in- 
uh terminable laby- 
an rinth, are hun- 
i dreds of such 
ec cliffs. Stand on 
Pin Bissell’s Point 
Lk and look uver the 
7 cafion! Tier after 
a tier of ruddy 
BH terraces, tower 
ye upon tower, cas- 
au tle upon castle, 
. cathedral upon 
Fil cathedral, dome 
S| upon dome, walls, 
ee bastions, fortifica- 
e: tions, minarets, 
rin turrets and pyra- 
ae mids—every 
uy known architect- 
2 ural form rises from the 


profound abysses, col- 
ored as by the hand of 
the painter, fretted with 
the ornamental devices of the skillful builder 
and festooned with the delicate traceries of the 
lacemaker. And over all, hovering, brooding, 
drooping, enwrapping and enfolding this mystery, 
is a wonderful soft violet haze, indescribably beau- 


THE 


tiful in the sunset, touching every crag and pin- 
nacle with the glory of a city paved with gold, a 
city not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
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And ah! the richness of the coloring of these 
stupendous rocks. Geologists will glibly tell 
one of the Cherty limestone, the upper Aubrey 
limestone, the cross-bedded sandstone, the up- 
per red wall sandstone, the lower carboniferous 
sandstone and the Archean. But you care not 
for scientific terms as your eyes feast on the daz- 
zling pink, red, yellow, brown, white, black— 
yes, blue tints, tossed over this Nature’s pallet, 
with the cunning of a master hand. And em- 
phasizing and impressing these daring color com- 
binations, everywhere is the dark-green of the 
cedar and pifion contrasting sharply with the 
vivid earth colorings. 

Away to the south, only a dim shadow, a 
phantom of a great cliff looms through the pur- 
ple mists—Crematory Point, where the Supai 
Indians burn their dead. The Supais are the 
dregs of the Indian race, being even lower and 
more degraded and filthy than the Utes, and yet, 
in their unkempt and forbidding appearance, 
they are at times picturesque elements of the 
scene. They hunt in the cafion—game if it is to 
be found ; if not, the canned goods of the few 
miners who winter there suit their purpose quite 
as well. Strangely enough, though they burn 
their dead on Crematory Point, they leave the 
bones of their animals to bleach there. Thus 
of the most 
beautiful points 
about the cafion 
has come to be a 
vast and ghastly 
charnel 
horrible 
template. Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prud- 
den, the medical 
expert, who has 
been at the cafion 
for the last two 
summers, visited 
the Supai Indians 
and became 
greatly venerated by them. 
He found the chief ill with 

malaria and cured him 

with a good dose of qui- 
nine, whereupon the Supais, with rare judgment 
for such ignorant creatures, hailed him as a great 
medicine man. 


With the 


one 


house, 


to con- 
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exception of these Indians, the 


miners who are working near the Bright Angel 
trail, and John Hance, the cafion is uninhabited. 

The descent into the cafion is a feat only to be 
undertaken by those who possess great power of 
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and the steadiest of nerves. The 
Hance trail, which is the one most in use, be- 
gins about a mile from the camp and affords a 
superb view from every turn of its many wind- 
ings. It is a great event when a party leaves 
the camp for the descent. 


endurance 


The guide himself is 
an imposing figure as he leads the way. The 
tourists follow, some on foot, others on horse- 
back, while the pack animals bring up the rear, 
ladened with blankets and provisions. Every- 
one who is not going down comes out to shout a 
farewell and good luck. The dogs bark, the 
Chinese cook waves a towel, and the cortege 
slowly disappears through the pines. For the 
first two or three miles the descent is frightful, 
When the 
First Level is reached more easy travel is as- 
sured. The First Level, by the way, is two 
Here 


Comparing once 


being an almost perpendicular pitch. 


thousand five hundred feet below the rim. 
again figures mean nothing. 
more, the rocks tower above the First Level five 
times as high as the spires of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, or eight times the height of Liberty 


statue. And this is less than one half the de- 
scent. The trail goes on down an expanding 


with shrubs and numerous wild 
The reds in the Cyclopean walls above 
you fade into a gloomy brown as the gorge nar- 


gorge filled 
flowers. 


RIVER, 


rows and shuts you in. 
intense and awful 


reached unti 
formed by th 
and swirled 
Down, down 


rent, black as tl 


seething like t 
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And when tl 
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But the climax of the 
solemnity of the scene is not 
vu enter the cavern-like notches 
\rchazan—the black rock, striped 
painted with red and white. 
drop until a tempestuous tor- 
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ie fabled Styx, and foamin 


and 
‘ whirlpool rapids of Niagara, is 
iring at your feet. 
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Rising above you are moun- 
black in the shadow ; distant 
e far off sun is gilding ; red and 
ind peaks cleaving the sapphire 


rious sight is like a glimpse of 


ty, while here, at your feet, lie 
Thus the grand cafion every- 

ition of heaven and hell. 

moon rises and looks over these 

ls and sends her silver shafts 

of these cavernous 

irvelous transformation is be- 


crevice 


m Teale 
| by the fairies, stored, heaped 
glittering gems. 


wand the caverns become 


Airy castles 
ir head in the soft, mellow moon- 
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lie, a silent witness of the sublime enchantment, 
a mute spectator of this midnight transformation 
scene. 

Sunset, moonlight, or sunrise in the cafion, it 
matters not what may be the hour, the spell is 
ever new, ever, potent and enthralling, the witch- 
ery of the place possesses you, the majesty over- 
whelms you. Everyone confesses to this in- 
fluence. There isno escaping or defying it. If 
you are near it you must. perforce go again and 
again to gaze upon it. When far: away, its sub- 
limity, its glory, its light and shade follow you, 


and stir and rouse your fancy and imagination. 
Again you climb the hill behind the camp ; again, 
through the purple and golden mists of the 
dying day, vou look down upon that incompara- 
ble spectacle. Drunken with coloring, dizzy 
with distances, once more your senses swoon. 
Heighth and depth appal and terrify ; hue and 
tint of earth and air and sky exalt you: One in- 
stant you are crushed by your insignificance ; 
the next, your soul mounts on the couriers of 
the air, and you are transported to the Gates of 
Paradise. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A COLORADO CANON. 


By WAL! 


WHITMAN, 


Spirit that formed this scene, 

These tumbled rock-piles grim and red, 

These reckless, heaven-ambitious peaks, 

These gorges, turbulent-clear streams, this naked freshness, 

These formless wild arrays, for reasons of their own, 

I know thee, savage spirit—we have communed together : 

Mine, too, such wild arrays, for reasons of their own. 

Was’t charged against my chants they had forgotten art? 

To fuse within themselves its rules precise and delicatesse? 

The lyrist’s measured beat, the wrought-out temple’s grace— 
column and polished arch forgot? 

3ut thou that revelest here—spirit that formed this scene, 

They have remembered thee. 
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By J. CARTER BEARD. 


UNLIKE the animal kingdom, which is com- 
posed of beings capable of migrating from one 
locality to another, and thus changing their sur- 
roundings to suit special needs of structural, de- 
velopment, the denizens of the vegetable world 
are compelled to meet the adverse influences of 
their surroundings by changes in their own con- 
stitutions. 

A wonderful plasticity of organization enables 
plant life, in whatever soil it grows or to what- 
ever climate it is exposed, to accept the situation 
and make the best of it. In its universal dis- 
tribution over the face of the whole earth we find 
it everywhere fully armed and equipped, often in 
the most wonderful, ingenious manner, to success- 
fully encounter and fight the battle of life against 
the hosts of adverse influences with which it has 
to contend. In fact, with the possible exception 
of the greatest ocean depths, no conditions, how- 
ever hostile, seem to exist that have not been 


satisfied—no spot accessible to air or water that 
has not been occupied by some form of vegetation. 
Off the gloomy and forbidding coasts of Terra del 
Fuego the tremendous breakers roar incessantly 
and dash with immeasurable force against the 
precipitous shores of gneiss and granite, bearing 
upon their surface floating fathoms of the marine 
plant, Macrocystis -pyrifera, rising from depths 
of upward of two hundred feet or more, where, 
unable to sink its roots into the solid bed of rock 
to which it adheres, it takes so strong a grip 
upon the hard and slippery sea bottom with its 
vegetable fingers that even the violent tempests, 
of which that part of the ocean is a rendezvous, 
are not able to break its hold. ‘‘I know,’’ says 
Mr. Darwin, ‘‘few things more surprising than 
to see this plant growing and flourishing amid 
the great breakers of the western ocean, which 
no mass of rock, be it ever so hard, can long 
resist. The stem is round, slimy and smooth, 
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and seldom has a diameter of as much as an 
inch, and yet a few taken together are sufficiently 
strong to support the weight of the large, loose 
stones to which, in the inner channels, they grow 
attached ; and some of these stones are so heavy 
that when drawn to the surface they can scarcely 
be lifted into a boat by one person.”’ 

- says Dr. Hartwig, ‘‘ how beauti- 
fully calculated the strength of resistance must 
be to withstand the strain of such a sea. The 
wave-beaten algz, anchored to its rocky base by 
its disk-tipped fingers, would find such a means of 
adhesion of no avail on loose sandy bottoms, and 


Fancy,”’ 


the Zostera marina, or grass wrack, 
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country and converted many a fruitful acre into 
a waste; but that invaluable grass opposes its 
stubborn resistance to the most furious gale. 
Like a radical democrat, the wind would willingly 
reduce all to mmon level, but the Ammoph- 
ila, an obstinate conservative, opposes an inde- 
fatigable resistance to its fury, and after a war of 
centuries, still lines the flat coast with long un- 

dulating chains of protecting sand hills.’’ 
Darwin, in treating of the sensitiveness of the 
tip ends of the roots of plants, says that they have 
quality and variety of suscepti- 
bility to external impressions that ‘‘it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say 


acquired such 





that forms such extensive subma- 
rine plantations in such places, 
secures a hold upon its bed in a very 
different manner. Long, creeping 
stems send down long roots at every 
joint, which, sinking deep into the 
sands, anchor the plant firmly, not- 
withstanding its unsta- 

ble foundation. The 





that the tip of the radi- 
cal thus endowed, and 
having the power of di- 
recting the movements 
of the adjoining parts, 
acts like the brain of one 
of the lower animals, 
the brain being situated 
in the anterior end of 








adaptation of the roots 
of a plant—so necessary 
an element of its well- 
being, and even of its 
very existence —to its 
situation, is also shown 
in plants that form an 
invincible barrier to the 
inroads of the sea and 
bind shifting sand dunes 
with unrelenting bonds 
that neither the fury of 
the waves nor the force 





of the winds can burst 
asunder. Of these the 
sand reeds, Ammophila, 
are perhaps, though ‘the 
commonest, the most 


worthy of notice. OF BURMAH. 


Pene- 


trating the sand in every direction, dividing 
and subdividing, spreading into countless in- 


tricate ramifications, forming a close - meshed 
network and a complete system of interlacing ten- 
drils, which catches and holds fast every grain of 
the sand in which it is planted, it effectually sup- 
ports the plant, which, in turn, shelters with its 
broad leaves smaller plants that grow between the 
reeds, protecting the surface from drought and 
becoming accessory to the gradual formation of a 
new green surface to the bed of sand.”’ ‘‘ But for 
the sand reed,’’ says a German scientist, ‘‘ the 
sea winds would long since have wafted the drift 
sand of the sand dunes into the interior of the 


the body, receiving im- 
pressions from the sense organs, and directing 
the several mo Wordsworth, indeed, 
goes little further than this when he writes: 


ements.’’ 


‘Tt is my faith that every flower which blows 
"? 


Enjoys the air it breathes! 


Not only the roots, however, but some- 
times the leaves of plants have 
been gifted with a sensibility 
that seems almost to raise them 
to the level of animal life. The 
Poleria hygrometrica, by the 

opening and closing of 
its leaves, foretells se- 
vere or rainy weather ; 
the compass plant of 


THE WONDERFUL SELF-MOVING PLANT e New Mexico, because 


of its sensitiveness to 
the great magnetic currents that traverse the 
the position in which it arranges 
its leaves to direct the bewildered traveler on his 
way, and the sensitive plant shrinks at a touch. 
Great fields of these latter plants occur in Brazil. 
‘* The tramp of 
ing them, ‘‘sets the nearest ones in motion, and, 
as if by magic, the contraction of the small gray- 


globe, is able by 


i horse,’’ 


says a writer in describ- 


green leaflets spreads in quivering circles over the 
field, making one almost believe with Dutrochet 
that plants have feelings.’’ 

The leaves of Venus’s fly-trap, common in our 
marshes, is another case in point. They are ob- 
long and divided by the midrib into two halves, 
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inclining toward each other, and on the upper 
surface and along the edges beset with long and 
stiff bristles. Attheslightest touch the two sides 
instantly clap together, so that if a fly settles on 
an open leaf, it is immediately caught fast and 
held a prisoner for life; the least movement of 
the captive serving only to increase the con- 
tractility of the leaf and the pressure which holds 
the insect. 

But while these movements of plants may be 
pronounced mechanical or automatic, there are 
others which occur quite independent of any exter- 
nal stimulus, and seem voluntary, as, for instance, 
that of the Hedysarum gyrous, a leguminous 
plant of the East Indies, which moves its leaves 
upward and downward whenever it seems to take 
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THE FERTILIZATION OF A WATER PLANT. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF PLANTS. 


. 
a fancy to do so in a fashion that bewilders and 
confounds. a spectator accustomed to consider 
plants and minerals as equally incapable of sense 
and self-impelled motion. A wonderful instance 
of what we have in giving this article a title called 
‘‘the intelligence of plants’’ occurs in the fructi- 
fication of the Vallisneria spiralis, a common 
enough plant in the ditches and rice-fields of 
Italy, which is thus described by Dr. G. Hartwig : 
‘*This herb grows in the mud generally, several 
feet below the surface of the water, and has its 
stamens and pistils on different flowers. The 
anthered flowers grow in short-stemmed, com- 
pact knobs at the basis of the leaves, while the 
stigmate flowers are seated on long stalks spirally 
contracted like a corkscrew. When the time of 
fructification approaches, the small anthered 
flowers. detach themselves from their stalks and 
swim about on the surface, where they freely 
emit their snow-white pollen, while the stigmate 
flowers, in which a similar separation from the 
maternal plant was not admissible, gradually rise 
to the top by uncurling their spiral coils. As if 
prompted by an animal instinct, they are con- 
stantly moving about on the surface, as though 
seeking the small anthered flowers, which are at 
the same time swimming about in considerable 
quantities. When fructification is completed, 
their long stalk again contracts into a spiral, and 
the flower, having no longer the contact of the 
water to fear, sinks again to the bottom, where 
the fecundated germ grows to maturity. A num- 
ber of other plants that grow under water come to 
the surface when their flowers bloom, swim about 
on the surface until they receive their impregna- 
tion, and then sink again ; for the pollen of water 
plants is, with some few exceptions, rendered in- 
operative by being wet. So careful, therefore, is 
it guarded from the water that in instances where 
the depth is too great to allow the plant to rise to 
the surface, as in the case of many species of 
Alisma, or water plantain, and Elatine, or water 
wort, a bubble of air is secreted within the folded 
corolla when fructification is to take place, form- 
ing a sub-aqueous atmospheric chamber in which 
the process can be safely accomplished. That in- 
telligent choice is exercised by plants is most in- 
dubitably shown in the behavior of the sundews. 
The leaves of these well-known plants (Drosera) 
are covered with hairs, each hair being in fact a 
gland, upon the upper end of which is deposited 
what has been taken for a drop of dew ; hence 
the name, sundew. It is really a sticky or viscid 
substance, deposited there as a bait to catch flies 
and such like game that, attracted by the tempt- 
ing drops of moisture as well as the bright red 
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ROUND-LEAVED DROSERA, 
THE ‘‘ VEGETABLE 
VILLAIN.”’ 


EDGE OF DROSERA LEAF, MAGNI- 
FIED, SHOWING THE MANNER 
OF CATCHING AN INSECT. 
color of the glands, alight to quench their thirst 
and literally get a drop too much.’’ Professor J. 
EK. Taylor, speaking of this treacherous plant, 
says: ‘‘ Any observer who has seen the helpless, 
frantic struggles of insects attracted by the glis- 
tening drops of seeming moisture secreted by 
the tentacles the appeal made 
to their generally correct sense of color by the 


(assisted by 


bright red of the organs) into alighting upon 
the leaves, must almost feel that nothing less 


than an act of Parliament ought to be intro- 
duced to put an end to such insidious cruelty.” 
You cannot fool this vegetable villain. He is not 
as green as he looks. Try it. Place a grain of 
sand, or any such matter, on one of the leaves ; 
Drosera takes not the slightest notice of it, any 
more than he does to pattering drops of rain or 
particles of dust blown into his shop by the wind. 
In other words, the tenacles are totally unaffected 
by inorganic or vegetable substances placed on 
the leaf. Drosera despises bread and cake, and 
even, so to speak, turns up his nose at pie—he is 
after meat. Place a bit within his jurisdiction— 
a very small scrap will do—Drosera does not 
despise hash ; now see the tentacles gradually 
bend over ; the edge of the leaf assists them by 
curling up, out flows the viscid secretion in much 
greater quantities, until presently your offering is 
completely enveloped, and the process of diges- 
tion and assimilation commences. 

Although unable to move from the spot wherein 
they are rooted, and escape by a timely flight 
the attacks of their enemies, plants are by no 
means defenseless. Thus, many of our native 
plants put on an armor of thorns, and, like our 
common honey locust, become veritable vegetable 
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porcupines. Further south the cactuses bristle 
with a panoply of spines and prickles that bid 
defiance to herbivorous animals. In speaking of 
the defenses of plants Professor Taylor says: ‘‘I 
cannot forego mentioning a special example in- 
dicative of what would be regarded as sagacity 
of the acutist kind if it had been exhibited by 
an animal. One of our commonest British plants 
is the Amphibious Persicaria (Polygonum am- 
phibium), which grows, as its botanical specific 
name indicates, as well on dry land as in water. 
All the specimens on dry land possess sticky 
glands, whose exudations protect the flowers 
crawling in But when it grows in 
water no viscid secretion at all is elaborated— 
just as if the plant were conscious that the water 
was effectual protection enough against creeping 
insects.”’ 

One of the cleverest schemes for self-defense 
known to be used by plants is that adopted by 
the bull’s-horn thorn, a species of acacia in 
Nicarauga. Belt, in his ‘‘ Naturalist in 
Nicaragua’’: ‘‘ The branches and trunk of this 
tree are covered with strong-curved spines, set in 


from 


sects, 


Savs 


VENUS’S FLY-TRAP. 
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pairs, from which it receives the name of Bull’s- 
horn thorn, they having a very strong resem- 
blance to the horns of that quadruped. These 
horns are hollow, and are tenanted by ants, that 
make a small hole for their entrance and exit 
near one end of the thorn, and also burrow 
through the partition that separates the two 
horns, so that one entrance serves for both. 
Here they rear their young, and in the wet 
season every one of the thorns is occupied ; and 
hundreds of ants are to be seen running about, 
especially over the young leaves. If one of these 
be touched or a branch shaken, the little ants 
swarm out from the hollow thorns and attack 
the aggressor with jaws and sting. They sting 
severely, raising a little white lump that does 
not disappear in less than twenty-four hours. 
‘*These ants form a most efficient standing 
army for the plant, which prevents not only 
mammals from browsing on the leaves, but de- 
livers it from the attacks of a much more dan- 
gerous enemy—the leaf-cutting ants. For these 
services the ants are not only securely housed 
by the plant but are furnished with a bountiful 
supply of food; and to secure their attendance at 
the right time and place, this food is so arranged 
and distributed as to effect that object with 
wonderful perfection. The leaves are bi-pinnate. 
At the base of each pair of leaflets on the mid- 
rib is a crater-formed gland 
which, when the leaves are 
young, secretes a honey-like 
liquid. Of this the ants are f ars 
very fond, and they are con- ** And what if all of animated nature 
1 : Be but organic harps, divinely framed, 
And trembling into thought, as o’er them swept 


Plastic and vast, one universal breeze ; 
up the honey as it is secreted. At once the soul of each and God of all?” 


But this is not all; there is still another provision 
of more solid food. At the end of each of the 
small divisions of the compound leaflet there is, 
when the leaf first unfolds, a little yellow fruitlike 
body, united by a point at its base to the end of 
the pinnacle. Examined through the microscope, 
this little appendage looks like a golden pear. 
When the leaf first unfolds the little pears are 
not quite ripe, and the ants are continually go- 
ing from one to the other, examining them. 
When an ant finds one sufficiently advanced it 
bites the small point of attachment ; then bend- 
ing down the fruit-like body it breaks it off and 
bears it away in triumph to the nest. All the 
fruitlike bodies do not ripen at once, but suc- 
cessively, so that the ants are kept about the 
young leaf for some time after it unfolds.’’ 

Do not such facts as are here adduced prove 
that the lives and habits of plants are at least as 
well a study as those of insects, and even of 
higher orders of the animal world? Only a very 
few out of a great multitude of known instances 
of instincts, and even of the intelligence, of 
plants are here hinted at, and as investigations 
in this field of science can scarcely be said to 
have been more than fairly begun, it follows that 
if all yet discovered were described they would 
make but a drop in an ocean of facts yet await- 
ing examination. Already, however, enough is 
known, of truth, to justify and give a solid 
foundation of scientific fact to the prescient 
lines of the poet: 
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*“ THUS FAR, AND NO FARTHER.’’— THE PLANT THAT BINDS THE SAND OF THE SEASHORE, AND CHECKS 
ENCROACHMENT OF THE WAVES. 





A WHILE 


AGO ! 


A SILHOUETTE. 


~< 2a 


Some apostle of things occult has said that 
the lines that are past resume their thread with 
fate in the living of the present. made 
in centuries gone by, and since neglected, can be 
expiated by lips that whisper them to-day. 


Vows 


It is an ingenious sophistry, for in romance 
all lips have whispered the same words of love 
to-day, yesterday and to-morrow. 

Now, Iam not a romantic fellow. Ihave plenty 
of money, and have never been permitted to see or 
feel these stirring emotions that make tragedies 
in life. My past in the human drama has been 
a lazy, dozing, peaceful one. I have stood in the 
midst of dramatic scenes ; I have looked into the 
and wounded in contact 
with the world, and passed on. I may have felt 
Sorry for the seamy side of life, realizing that 
suffering was distinctly opposite to pleasure, but 
that is all. When I could help the pain with 
money I have done so ; but then I had plenty— 
it was no effort to give it away. 

Vol. XLL, No. 6—46. 
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I strolled int 


dinner. I was 
monico’s, tired 
ing off Fifth A 
chambers, | W 
the garlic and |] 
and, having cr 
ington Square, 


{ LOOKED A SECOND TIME AT A 
PAIR OF DARK EYES THAT I 
FOUND GAZING AT ME WITH 
QUIET INTEREST.”’ 


mething to-night I do not ex- 
to have done before consistently 


of the thing, I am writing 


what I think, because it occurs to 


all about it if I don’t, and it 
member what I have neglected 
to get married. 

in doing this sort of thing for 
story - writing ‘‘ fellers ’’ never 
hat they write, but Ido; there- 


ears 


ull be priceless. 
the ‘ Black Cat’’ to-night for 
of the club, tired of Del- 
instead of turn- 
at Thirty-fifth Street to my 
don and on, till I could smell 
lving houses of Bleecker Street, 


ssed the once aristocratic Wash- 


(lining out, so, 


I came to a little house with two 
lamps on the st 


ps, and between them, swinging 
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A 


in the air above, the picture of a villainous-look- 
ing cat, with a tail like a capital S. It was a 
French restaurant, where all the delicacies of the 
season, in seven courses, were advertised for the 
modest sum of fifty cents. I had survived many 
cheap table @ hétes abroad without permanent in- 
jury, and, besides, I was not really hungry. I 
was only bored. 

The waiter looked at me searchingly, hung up 
my coat, then with marked deliberation counted 
out one spoon, one knife, one fork and one but- 
ter-plate before me. Then he said : 

‘*Will monsieur take the ordinary or the su- 
perior ?”’ 

It was because of the superior gifts of life that 
I was bored, so I said ordinary. The waiter 
looked surprised, wiped his brow with the same 
napkin he had just used on my spoon, and 
came back presently with a bowl of ice, an un- 
labeled bottle, which he described as ordinary 
wine, and a glass that an elephant could not 
have broken with his tusk. But I enjoyed all 
this. It was just what I wanted—novelty. I 
ate mechanically the drops and bits that were 
put before me; then I lighted a cigar, leaned 
back in my chair and looked about. 

The room was full. I do not remember the 
faces of any of the people I saw. They were or- 
dinary men and women, looking a little more 
tired and less interested 
the men and 
monico’s. I 


in their dinners than 
women whom I had seen at Del- 
disappointed. There was 
really nothing unusual or odd in the whole 
transaction excepting the dinner and its service, 
and I about to move away, when, by 
chance, I looked a second time at a pair of dark 


was 


was 


eyes that I found gazing at me with quiet interest. 

I looked at the hat above them. 

It was a hood affair, with plenty of rich black 
velvet about it, and a light steel butterfly hold- 
ing the huge bow together. There was a broad, 
pliable brim that cast a shadow over the face 
when she bowed her head. 

I was particularly interested in the hat, be- 
cause it was elegant yet simple, and up above, in 
the fashionable quarter where I came from, that 
was what the women were most proud of. 

When I looked under the hat, I found thick, 
black hair, parted in two rippling waves, slant- 
ing over a low, broad white and 
Then came the eyebrows, as though 
darkly penciled, with 


forehead, 
smooth. 
arching grace over the 
I had seen dark eyes before, large, and 
bold and passionate, and cold eyes, but I had 
never encountered quite the quality or the inno- 
cence of these particular eyes. 


eyes. 


WHILE 















AGO! 


I believe, at this point, the real story-writer 
would say something about the soul of a woman 
with such eyes, but I can’t, for what I write is 
true, and all I saw then was a lovely face. The 
mouth was dainty, the lips perfectly formed, the 
nose patrician. She was simply dressed in gray. 
To my mind the dress was cheap, and I did not 
look at it again, because I don’t like cheap 
things. ; 

Dining with her was an eccentric, sallow-look- 
ing man, who wore spectacles. I observed that 
his hair seemed a massive, uncombed quantity, 
doomed to go about the world upon a_ head 
shaped like an egg. He was young, apparently, 
but sickly, and this strange escort made me 
wonder still more about the lovely face. 

The waiter handed me my bill. I pushed it 
aside and ordered a cognac, and continued to 
dream. 

The modern beauties 
whom I met in the traffic of fashionable pleas- 
ures were all too alert, too wide awake. 

Presently she returned my gaze with unaffected 
interest, and it flashed across my mind that we 
had met before, but casually. It had not been a 
mere transient acquaintance, but we had known 
each other intimately well. We seemed to know 
each other then, but some link from the past was 
missing, and we could only look at each other— 
Her face in- 
spired the most reverent regard I had ever held 
for a woman, and I felt sorry for the cheap dress, 
and the shoddy escort. 


I never did so before. 


there was no excuse to speak. 


Even the hat was fa- 
miliar to me, and the bright butterfly glistening 
like silver in the nest of rich black velvet seemed 
to assure me that we were old friends. 

At first I thought it was the bad wine; then I 
looked at the tiny bottle and knew that the 
dose was too small. Even the cognac did not 
strengthen my recollection, and so we looked at 
each other and wondered. 

At length they finished dinner ; he put a slight 
little cape about her shoulders ; they passed out 
and were gone, and the place seemed suddenly 
empty tome. I stared at the stiff-looking chair 
where she had sat, and the face was as clearly 
I did 
not follow them—that would have been rude— 
so, satisfied with the fact that my memory had 
clearly photographed her face, I paid my bill and 
passed out into the street. 

As I crossed Washington Square the poor peo- 


before me as it had been a moment ago. 


ple about were more noticeable to me than usual. 
I found in their faces a pardon for poverty. Was 
it because I had seen that cheap, gray dress? 
Could a pair of dark eyes really change the scene 


A WHILE 


of life to more tender aspect ? It seemed so, for 
I did what I usually reserved for an office of 
duty, I walked into my father’s house with an 
assurance in my mind that I should enjoy the 
visit. 

I found my father in the dining room alone, 
lingering over his favorite cigar after dinner. 

‘Well, Dick, this is kind of you to drop in on 
us this way. Your mother will be glad to see 


You're such a wayward boy, since you 


you. 
have grown to manhood,”’ he said, kindly, as he 
motioned me to a chair, and pushed the cigars 
and decanter toward me. I really enjoyed the 
change from the atmosphere of Bleecker Street, 
and chided myself for the foolish 
fancy I had conceived. It was very still in the 
the cigars were of the best, the liquor 
daintily served, and somehow or other I found 


somewhat 
room, 


the old gentleman more chummy than he had 
ever seemed to me before. 

‘* Dick, marriage is a good thing for a young 
fellow like you with plenty of money. A wife 
gives you something to think about—something 
to do,”’ 


‘* Well, some day—some day ‘ee 


said my father, seriously. 
answered, 
vaguely. 

‘What happened between you and 
Dick ? 
then.”’ 


‘Nothing, only she was too good, too bright, 


Dolly, 


Ve all thought you were fairly caught 


too clever for an ordinary chap like myself. I 
felt as though she would never be happy with a 
tiresome fellow like me. 


fine pianist. 


You know she was a 
[couldn’t appreciate that. 
cared for music. 


[I never 

She could spend all day in a 
[ couldn’t, unless it were full of 
photographs of pretty women, and there you are. 
It’s the only 


picture gallery. 


Dolly ought to marry a genius. 
kind of man she could worship.” 
My father puffed vigorously at his cigar awhile, 
then his eves became fixed on an oil painting 
that hung 
looked, too. 


the 


on the wall behind me. I turned and 

It was Only the 
head and wide-brimmed 
hat, covered with rich, black velvet, was bright- 
ened by a jeweled butterfly, pinned just at the 
bow knot. 


portrait of a woman. 


face were visible. <A 


Thick, dark hair, parted in wavy grace over a 
low, white forehead. 
faint arched 


The eyes were dark, with 
brows. 
The lips, the nose, the chin! It was the same 


face—identically the same face I had seen in the 
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little café near Bleecker Street—the girl in the 
cheap gray dress 

‘*That’s you 
father, 


style of beauty —eh, Dick ?”’ 


said my seeing | the 
picture. 
‘* Yes,’’ L answered, simply. 


‘Well, I admir 


such faces to-day 


was absorbed in 


your taste, but you don’t see 
The fashions have changed ; 
the morals have changed since your grandmother 
sat for that portrait.”’ 
‘“Who painted it?’’ 
‘Her husbar 
to 
you spoke ot just now, 


She was the sort of woman 
like Dolly. She sang 
beautifully, she loved pictures, she wrote po- 
etry 

d, my eves eagerly watching 
of the past. 


*Go on,’’ I s 
this vivid portrait 

‘* Well, these things are all good in a way, 
but they are not practical. She married an art- 
ist. Just such a fellow as you would choose for 
Dolly—full of romance and poetry and fire. He 
painted that portrait of her, and they fell in love, 
and were married secretly.’’ 

My father’s voice 

‘For five yé 


was less deliberate now. 
rs they struggled. Her father 
would never forgive her recklessness, his adora- 
tion, and she died. After that they were sorry. 
They found her body in poor lodgings, with one 
dress to her b 

‘“ Yes, yes, [ know. It was a nasty, cheap 
I said, interrupting him, and, turn- 
ing round, I saw my father’s astonished face. 

‘* How did you know that ?’’ 

‘A chance. I guessed at it, that was all,”’ I 
answered, apol 

But the facts wer 

[ had 


trician grandn 


gray dress,’’ 


cally. 
irrevocable. 
met exact counterpart of my pa- 
in shoddy circumstances, 


} 


in a cheap restaurant. 
Was there sor 


vows neglected 


truth in the occult saying, that 
enturies past could be expi- 
hould whisper pardon to-day ? 
thinking to-night, and this 
tten down, as consistently as an 
amateur scribble n, 


ated by lips th 
This is why 
is why I have 
the record of my adven- 
ture. 
What I really think is, 
those dark eyes 


that if I ever meet 
iin, I will find a way to expi- 
ate the vows neglected in that past century. 


I will 


combed 


relieve her of frowsy escorts with un- 
hair, cause 
il] 


they may be poor gen- 


iuses, and she sl never wear a cheap gray 


dress again. 














IN THE LAND 


AN ITALI 

By MARIE 

OcropeR in Umbria! that pleasant season 
when this fair land is at its best and loveliest ; 
when the fervid heat of an Italian summer has 
passed and gone, and the sun’s rays cease to beat 
down with such intensity, burning and scorch- 
ing the thirsty earth ; when, after the early au- 
tumn rains, the country is green and fresh and 
smiling, and the luxuriant beauty of the olive 
and the vine wave in rich profusion from the 
verdant hillsides, mingling their soft, cool col- 
oring with the sombre tones of cypress and stone- 
pine, which stand out like sentinels against the 
deep-blue sky. The mountain breeze blows soft 
and fresh in our faces laden with autumnal per- 
fumes, and as we draw near our destination— 
the little mountain town of Assisi—we feel that 
we have left the modern Italy of to-day far be- 
hind us, the Italy of new, uninteresting streets, 
of flimsy edifices and of so-called improvements, 
which only seem to have for their object the 
making of one Italian town as much like an- 
other as possible, taking from them all local 
color and picturesqueness, and rendering Italy 
but a 
pros- 


no longer the beloved of artist and poet, 
poor washed-out copy of newer and more 
perous lands. 

However, the hand of the Goth and the Van- 
dal has not penetrated these mountain fastnesses 
of Umbria; and, perched on its eyrie height— 
commanding an unrivaled of mountain, 
plain and river—Assisi stands alone on a coigne 
of vantage, ‘‘the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,’’ dreaming away in a quiet sleep the 


view 


centuries which have gone since it flourished in 
the Middle Ages as a prosperous, fortified town. 
Perhaps of all the hill-towns of Umbria there is 
none more picturesque than Assisi, for, besides 
the beauty of its natural surroundings, religion 
and art have woven round it imperishable mem- 
ories and associations of the great saintly figure 
who stands out in clear relief against the back- 
ground of centuries to make the name of his 
birthplace immortal ! 

The name of St. Francis of Assisi commands 
that respect which true saintliness and holiness 
all right- 
It is the fashion in these latter 
days, when socialism is the talk of the hour, to 
revert to the Saint of Assisi as a socialist, but 


of life always will command from 
minded people. 


AN 


OF ST. FRANCIS. 
FESTA 


D. WALSH. 


what could have been farther from the mind of 
one of the simplest, lowliest, purest-minded 
souls who ever lived on this earth, than the doc- 
trines of a sect which is the outcome and bane of 
our modern civilization? If an overflowing 
charity and kindness to all, even to the mean- 
est and lowest, a tender compassion for human 
misery and suffering in every form, and a burn- 
ing zeal for the welfare of his fellow-creatures can 
be characterized socialism, then, indeed, St. 
Francis was a socialist in the highest sense of 
the word ! 


as 


Assisi stands on a gentle hill on one of the 
lower spurs of the Appenines, and, as usual in 
these hill-towns, the railway station is a con- 
siderable distance from the town, and must be 
reached by a long drive up a steep, winding 
road, Once emerged in safety from the Babel of 
drivers of ‘‘ Vetture’’ (carriages), omnibuses and 
vehicles of every description, who besiege the 
confiding traveler, we find ourselves at last driv- 
ing up the sunny road in company with various 
other some of them of a 
For such small town 
Assisi there seemed to be a great and unusual 


conveyances, 
primitive 


most 


order. a as 


number of arrivals ; and not so much ordinary 
tourists as country people from the surrounding 
towns, clean and neat in their holiday attire and 
wearing a festal air. Our poor horses toil bravely 


up the hill though it becomes steeper at every 


moment, and presently some members of the 
party threaten in mercy to descend and do the 
remainder of the hill on foot; and to kill the 
tedium of the ascent we inquire of our driver the 
meaning of this influx of people to Assisi. In 
his at our turns 
round full on his seat, whip in hand, and, un- 
mindful of his poor beasts, contemplates us with 


astonishment ignorance he 


such a profound stare of disapproval and almost 
contempt in his fine, dark Italian eyes that we 
feel somewhat ashamed of ourselves. 

‘6 What !’’ he Says ; ** can it be p ssible that we 
are coming to Assisi on the 4th of October with- 
out knowing that to-morrow is la Festa di San 
Feast of St. Francis). That is 
the reason why everyone comes to Assisi to-day,”’ 


Francesco (the 


he goes on condescendingly to explain, in pity 
for our ignorance, which, after all, may be only 
our misfortune and not our fault. ‘‘ Not only 
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these ‘contadini’ with 


wave of his whip toward the country people, 


(peasants ),”’ a superb 


‘but a cardinal ‘and all the ‘ gran gente’ (great 
people) from Rome come up to Assisi to celebrate 
the ‘festa’ at 
and there will be ‘bella musica’ 


the Sagro Convento to-morrow, 
(beautiful mu- 


sic) and all kinds of doings.”’ 

Delighted to hear that we are fortunate enough 
to \ssisi time for one of the 
talked-of Italian country ‘* festas,’’ which it has 
long been enabled to 
resign ourselves more cheerfully to the ascent 
which every 


reach in much 


our desire to see, we are 


moment grows worse. Up, up, up 
we go, and ever upward, till the poem of ‘‘ Ex- 
celsior’’ becomes a living reality to our minds ; 
and it is a moment of general relief and enthu- 
siasm when we enter inside the walls of the town 
by a picturesque gateway, and presently draw up 
at our hostelry, the ‘‘ Albergo Subasio,”’ 
the grand old Monastery and Church of San 


Francesco, whicl 


close to 


1 stands out boldly on a prom- 
inent ridge of the hillside, grandly defined on its 
tiers of arcades of solid masonry, built to defy 
the rage of the 
lentness fury 01 


storms which must blow with re- 


er this region in Winter. Up 


above, on a higher eminence even than the Sa- 
gro Convento climbs the little town, clustering 


( 
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closely together 
again, keeping 
eur, its crumbli 
in ivy, its mo 
rises the ruined | 
maining vestig 
warlike town. 
Long ago, 
\ssisi would ] 
turies from a 
lage, unknow1 
mighty spirit 
hand down tl 
of Assisi 
birthplace of 


as a W 


early Italian art 

Almost ever 
tow? 
Francis, begin 


mountain 


Santa Rufino, 
nile,’’? where t] 
the waters of | 
the site of his « 
wall of an anci 
saint once lodg 
again, in the 


stands the Chur 


vainst 


the hill, and it 
ind Ward in solitary grand- 


over 


battlemented walls wreathed 


ilderness of wild flowers 


ortress of Assisi, the sole re- 


ts former importance as a 


ny of its contemporaries, 


vindled in the lapse of cen- 


ros town to a deserted vil- 
unrecognized, but for that 
vas born within its gates to 
years to come the name 
nown word—not only as the 


} 


but as a treasure house of 


corner of this little 
full of the memories of St. 
vith the grand old Cathedral 


and 


its quaint, medieval ‘‘ campa- 


St. Francis was brought to 
here, a little church marks 
there, a tablet in the 
use records the fact that the 
with a friend; then, 


| ome ; 


there 


idows at the foot of the hill, 


of ‘Santa Maria degli An- 
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geli,’’ where St. Francis lived and labored ; and, 
finally, within the walls of the Sagro Convento, 
in the crypt of the noble church dedicated to his 
memory, lie the remains of the Saint of Assisi, 
faithful in death as in life to the home of his 
childhood. 

We were quite prepared when we came to 
Assisi to leave the nineteenth century behind us 
for a brief period, and surely our hopes were 
more than realized when we bade good-by to 
everyday life at the ugly modern railway station, 
and began to explore the picturesque 
beauties of the Old World town. 
those fourteenth-century days of its 


Since ' 


prime Assisi has stood at a dreamy 
stand-still ; and to-day, among these 
Umbrian hills, we are living once more 
in the ages of faith and poetry. What 
matters it if the bread is a little more 
sour, the little harder, and 
the cooking a trifle more ‘“‘oily’’ and 
‘*Ttalian’’ than we are accustomed to 
find in a modern hotel, if every- 
thing is clean and fresh? Surely this 
is not too hard a price to pay for all 
this picturesqueness at the rate of five 
francs each a day; and none of our 
party murmurs at roughing it a little, 
but all thoroughly enjoy their new 


beds a 
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surroundings and find fresh beauties at every 
turn. 

Early morning at Assisi is wonderfully beauti- 
ful; and the clear October air, with just that 
touch of sharpness in it to render it delightfully 
invigorating, greets us on our first day, inspiring 
us with fresh enthusiasm, Outside, the musical 
deep-toned bells of San Francesco are 
clanging out their summons to the feast, 
and as we hear them we long to make our 
way thither, and feast our eyes upon the 
varied beauties of the Upper and Lower 
Churches, of which we have always heard 
and read so much. A short tour of the 
town is the first item on the day’s pro- 
gramme, however, and highly diverting 
are the many Old World sights which 
meet the eye. The student of antiquity of 
the party (‘‘ Was there ever a party with- 
out all wonder 
insists that we shall immediately pro- 
ceed to view the remains of the Temple 
of Minerva, in the centre of the town ; 
we are led, accordingly, to our archwo- 
logical researches, rather against the will 
of some members of the party, who, how- 


one?’ we to ourselves) 


sO 


ever, 
should they 
We find 


are afraid of appearing too ignorant 
refuse the sight altogether ! 

it at last in the Piazza Grande, the 
chief square of the town—a picturesque old ‘‘ pi- 
azza,’’ with an ancient fountain in its midst, 
where the Corinthian pillars of the Portico of the 
Temple are closely wedged in between the Muni- 
cipio (Town Hall) and an adjoining church with 
an exquisitely beautiful medieval campanile of 
brick —the whole forming a striking group. 
Here our antiquary, having gained the goal of 
his desires, pauses at length to descant upon its 
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beauties ; but, one by one, the audience slink 
quietly off in search of other objects which at- 
tract their attention and 
interest more. 
To-day is market-day in 
Assisi, and nothing can be 
more picturesque than the 
animated aspect of the 
scene, thrown out against 
the sombre old walls of the 
Pagan temple as a_back- 
ground; for, under the 
shelter of its beautifully 
carved Corinthian pillars, 
the peasants. are selling 
rich-colored piles of fruit 
and vegetables, shrilly ad- 
vertising their wares with 
Another 
centre of busy life is the 
beautiful old fountain in the centre of the Piazza, 
with its four stone lions, from whose mouths the 
cool spring water is merrily spouting, and of which 


musical cries. 


age has mellowed the grey stone into a rich, glow- 
ing brown, with soft green grass and mosses grow- 
ing lovingly over it. Together with the picturesque 
group of figures, in their bright-colored dresses, 
gathered around it, this fountain makes a per- 
With the un- 
conscious grace of a Hebe or a young Diana the 


fect subject for an artist’s pencil. 
‘‘contadine’’ (peasant women), after_ drawing 
their water, poise the burnished copper vessels 
on their heads, walking away with as light and 
swift a step and erect a carriage as if they were 
totally unencumbered. And then the children, 
who are playing about in various graceful atti- 
tudes around the fountain steps, steeped to the 
full in the sweet, soft indolence of a sunny south- 
ern land—what a picture they make ! their olive 
skins and dark eyes looking out at one wondering- 
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ly from under 
Here, indeed, 


tangled thatch of sunny curls. 
the cherub types of tender, 
childish grace which Raphael loved to paint, 
touched with that ineffable touch of the divine 
in their glorious eyes which is never far from the 

Yonder, under her copper 
water-jar, passes one of the ‘‘ pittore divino’s’”’ 
sweet young Madonna faces, a maiden purity 


eves of child] 


and modest y imprinted on her fair, smooth brow 


and dwelling i soft brown eyes. Nearer us 


here, selling v it clusters of rich purple grapes, 
is a far different type, with all the Titianesque 
wealth of coloring, hi 


locks forming 


ver bold, dark eyes and ruddy 
charming contrast to the bright- 
hief knotted loosely round her 
shows her plump brown neck, 
adorned by profuse strings of coral beads. As 


colored handk 
shoulders, wh 
she smiles enchantingly to tempt her customers, 
the rich, full lips are parted 
to disclose rows of pearly 
teeth; and altogether she 
makes a pretty picture of 
rustic coquetry and grace. 
Slowly making their way 
down the stony mountain 
road come yokes of the 
meek-eyed oxen, harnessed 
to the country carts, plod- 
ding along to the musical 
accompaniment of jingling 
bells; and beside them 
walks a bronzed-faced, 
handsome ‘‘contadino,”’ 
whose stalwart, muscular 
proportions and splendid 
physique might stand for 


the model of one of the old Greek statues. As 


a general thing nothing can exceed the native 


TRESCOES ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS. 
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Upper. We decide to visit the Upper Church 
first, as of the two it contains the least of 
interest, and after seeing it we can devote 
all our remaining time to the other, which 
is a mine of inexhaustible treasures of art. 
It is a grand old edifice, in the true Gothic 
style of architecture, but its aspect is greatly 
marred by the repairs and alterations which 
it has been undergoing inside and out. Since 
the Government took possession of it and 
turned it into a national ‘‘monument’’ the 
church has been disused, and at present the 
interior presents a somewhat desolate aspect ; 
but no amount of neglect and desertion can 
take from the beauty and deep interest of 
the glorious Giotto frescoes which surround 
its walls, telling in full the story of the life 
of St. Francis. 

Long do we dwell on these memorials— 
possibly many of them the great Italian 
painter's personal reminiscences of his 
saintly countryman—so quaint and touching 
in their old-world simplicity. Occasionally 
we are tempted to smile at the stiff angular- 
ity of some of the figures and accessories of 








CATHEDRAL OF SANTA RUFINO, 
grace and simple courtesy of these peasants 
of Umbria, and in this respect they are a 
contrast to many of their country - people in 
some other parts of Italy ; and in one’s walks 
abroad one is constantly met with a pleasant 
greeting of ‘‘ Buon’ vaggio’’ (pleasant journey ) 
or ‘Buon’ passeggio’? (a pleasant walk), 
whether it comes from the sturdy countryman 
tilling his fields, a woman leading her lisping 
little one, or one of the brown-robed sons of St. 
Francis with tonsured head and sandaled feet. 
During our day’s exploration of the town we 
meet with a great many people in the usually 
somewhat deserted streets of Assisi ; and toward 
evening we join the crowd, who all seem to be 
making their way to the Church of San Fran- 
cesco, to pay our first visit to this ‘‘dream of 
churches—the one 
above and the one 
below.’’ On a 
broad grassy pla- 
teau crowning the 
hillside stand the 
two churches, rising. 
directly one above 
the other, the Lower 
Church seeming to 
be the crypt of the 


LA CIUDADELA. 


the landscapes ; but the lifelikeness of the 
faces ; their character and diversity and the 
wonderful freshness of the coloring only re- 
news our wonder at the immortality of the art 
and the greatness of the artist who was the first 
to pass—through endless difficulties and dis- 
couragements and often with faltering and un- 
certain footsteps—from the trammels of Byzant- 
ineism into the broader, truer field of realistic 
art. 

Another beautiful spot within these quiet pre- 
cincts is the ancient choir, where one loves to 
linger amid the exquisitely beautiful wood-cary- 
ing of the choir stalls, each one of which has a 
different design of intarsia work and carving, 
wrought by the patient, untiring fingers and 
busy brain of a certain Fra Benedetto, of the 
Order of St. Francis, long centuries ago passed 
to his rest, but whose glorious work remains new 
and beautiful, as if only finished yesterday. 

*“T have loved, 
O Lord ! the beauty 
of Thy House,’’ 
might have been 
the motto of many 
of those artist- 
monks of old, 
whose choicest gifts 
of mind and heart 
were at the service 
of the Almighty in 
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His earthly shrine ; and it is only by wander- 
ing quietly at leisure among their priceless 
handiwork that one learns to appreciate and 
admire at its true value 

We would fain 
things of beauty, 
reminds us that October 


its matchless magnif- 
stay longer gazing at 
but the light 
afternoons not too 
long, and if we would get a glimpse of the Lower 
Church before darkness falls we must proceed on 
our way. 


icence. 
these failing 


are 


A side stair from the choir leads down to the 
Lower Church, but we come through by the 


GENERAL VIEW OF 


principal entrance, as we wish to enter it from 
outside. The hillside slopes down by a steep 
incline to a picturesque, cloistered quadrangle, 
ending in an arched porch with massive, carved 
oak doors, illustrating scenes in the history of 
the Franciscan Order, and surmounted with the 
Franciscan arms. The weather has clouded over 
vere inside the Upper Church, and a 
has fallen which seems to be a 


while we 
little rain great 
disappointment to the people, for they dread 
above all that ‘‘la nostra festa’’ 
feast), as they proudly call it, will be spoilt 


things 


( our 
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with wet weather; for after the church services 
are over there is to be a concert, followed by a 
‘*Tombola *’ ttery fireworks and illumina- 
Nevertheless, in spite of the unpropitious 
weather, the steey 


tions. 
descent to San Francesco is 
thronged with ople who have come in from all 
d to celebrate the feast ; and 
n gala costume; the men in 
lay suits and soft felt hats, 
peacock feather stuck at the 
pretty pictures in their bright 
| elaborate jewelry, with vivid 


the country a 
they are attired 
their best Su 
adorned by a 
side ; the won 
tinted dresses 


TOWN OF 


ASSIS 
colored silk nderchiefs tied on their heads, 
the inevitable 
baby) and the older chil- 
quaint copies in miniature of 
all seen to be cheerful and 


while, accompanying them is 
‘creatura’”’ 
these | 


their parents. 


dren ; 
gay, even in s f the huge emerald-green cot- 

enough to shelter the fam- 
ilv) which ‘‘ Paterfamilias’”’ 
not but adi e that 
which is th [Italian 
brings these sunn 
a difficulty and 


ton umbrella rere 
carries, and we can- 
‘ pazienza ”’ 
waichword, 


( patience ), 
and which 


y-hearted people through many 
innoyance on life’s pathway, as 
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they laugh away the inconvenience or mishap at 
which a more sombre-minded practical North- 
erner would frown heavily. So ‘‘ Allora, andi- 


"> 


' 
amo. 


Off we go! gayly down the hillside to 
San Francesco ; our party of American ‘‘ forest- 
icre’’ (strangers) joining the rest with hearty 
good will and enjoying everything as much as 
the country people. 


To-day, in honor of the 
feast, we find a goodly company of beggars dis- 
posed in effective attitudes around the church 
door, loudly begging for an ‘‘elemosine — per 


amore di San Francesco”? (an alms for the 
love of St. Francis), and there are various little 
stalls and booths decorated with pictures, med- 
als and quaint little colored statues of St. Fran- 
cis, besides the stalls of cake and fruit venders. 
Rows of chairs are piled up outside the wall, and 
we are besieged by innumerable offers of ‘‘ Sedie, 
sedie, signore, per il funzione due soldi solo !’’ 
(Chairs, ladies and gentlemen, chairs for the 
function, only two soldi), and we have some dif- 
ficulty in making them understand that we do 
not want chairs, and only succeed in ridding 
ourselves finally of our tormentors by giving 
them a few ‘‘soldi’’ to leave us chairless and 
in peace. And now what a vision bursts upon 
us as we gain the haven of the interior and 
stand enraptured on the threshold! The vespers 
of the feast is just about to begin, and to-day the 
usual ‘‘dim_ religious light’’ of the interior is 
changed tu a glowing starry radiance, in which 
the grand and solemn Gothic architecture, with 
its peerless beauty of graceful arch, frescoed wall 
and sculptured tomb and _ pillars, shines out in 
untold glory. Surely, since we crossed this 
threshold in the gray dullness of an October twi- 
light the centuries have rolled back, and we are 
in the midst of the Middle Ages ; spectators on a 
seene so striking, so weird, so wonderful in its 
shadowy loveliness that we almost fear to Jook, 
feeling that it will fade again like a dream from 
our spellbound gaze, leaving us once more in 
the outer darkness. 

Thousands of candles are blazing in crystal 
chandeliers, defining and outlining vistas of 
massive Gothic arches, receding into the distance 
of the high altar—the centre of all the brightness 
—which itself is flashing with myriad rays of 
brightness on the gold of the candlesticks and 
altar ornaments, and throwing into vivid life and 
color the marvelous frescoes which look down 
from the vaulted roof and walls with tranquil 
beauty—mute witnesses of the faith which placed 
them there in centuries long gone. In this dream 
of .medieval splendor we almost expect the fig- 
ures of Giotto’s grand allegories over the tomb of 
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St. Francis to descend from their picture and 
pass before us, so startlingly life-like do they 
seem in the strong dazzling light. These four 
great subject pieces, painted in their arched com- 
partments directly over the high altar, are often 
considered the masterpieces of Giotto, and they 
represent the virtues (in allegories) of ‘‘ Pov- 
erty,’’ ‘‘ Chastity ’’ and ‘‘ Obedience,”’ and ‘‘St. 
Francis in Glory.’’ It is said that these four 
allegories were suggested to the painter by the 
poet Dante as fit subjects to adorn the tomb of 
one who stood apart from his fellows in the 
beauty and holiness of his life ; but, be that as it 
may, these are marvelous conceptions of the 
pure art of the time, carried out with the skill 
of a master-hand ; that representing the Mystical 
Betrothal of St. Francis to his Lady Poverty, in a 
bare, thorny wilderness seemed to me the most 
strikingly and curiously beautiful of the four. 

Everywhere the eye turns in this wonderful 
Lower Church of Assisi it is met by some glow- 
ing fresco of perfect purity and richness of color- 
ing ; crowds of angels and saints in attitudes of 
rapt devotion, and amidst them all the story of 
Our Saviour’s life and passion told in the sim- 
ple, touching language of pictorial art by which 
the painters of old were wont to teach and edu- 
cate the people. Then from the tender twilight 
of some side chapel a sweet Madonna is smiling 
down upon us, clasping her Divine Child to her 
breast, and attended by a saint or angel, gener- 
ally St. Francis, with his spiritual, ascetic face 
and penitential brown robe. But not only Giotto 
and his school and their descendants have left 
their mark upon these hallowed walls, but even 
the master of Giotto, Cimabue, who is repre- 
sented in the north transept by a grand and sol- 
emn Madonna surrounded by a choir of angels, 
which, lacking much of the usual rigidity and 
conventionalism of his paintings, gains in real- 
ism and beauty ; as if the grand old master, con- 
scious of his own weakness and failings, had 
heen fain to borrow from his pupil’s genius and 
clothe his conceptions with some of their more 
matured and finished beauty. 

Far, far apart from all other churches in the 
world does this Church of San Francesco seem in 
its wonderful depth of spiritual beauty, and with 
never a dissentient note to mar the perfect har- 
mony of its architecture. And as we are watch- 
ing with untiring eves the scene before us, the 
strains of a noble organ peal out from the organ- 
loft, adding to the spectacle the one element 
which it lacked to make it perfect — that of 
melody. And then, to the accompaniment of 
ringing bells and swinging censers sending their 
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mist-wreaths up to heaven, the long procession 
files out from the sacristy, a glowing mass of 
richest color, moving along with footsteps meas- 
ured and slow. 

First comes the cross-bearer in purple, bearing 
the glittering cross aloft, and accompanied by 
two mace-bearers ; then the acolytes, two by 
two, lighted candle in hand ; 
of Franciscan 


then the long train 
black 
smooth - shaven faces and tonsured 


friars, in their brown and 
robes, with 
heads, and their hands crossed over their breasts, 
looking so strangely like their pictured counter- 


parts on the wall. Bringing up the rear are the 
bishops and prelates in their glowing purple ; 
and finally the cardinal, who, to our surprise, is 
not clad in the traditional searlet, but in a sim- 
ple black robe, the only signs of his august dig- 
nity being the cardinal’s birretta, or cap of crim- 
son silk, and his episcopal cross and ring. <A 
kindly bystander whispers to us that the reason 
of this is that Cardinal Persico belongs to the 
Order of Franciscans, and consequently wears 
the black habit of his Order instead of the usual 
red, 

After th 


cardinal takes his place on a raised throne oppo- 


procession reaches the sanctuary the 
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site the altar, to assist at vespers, while the several 


bishops and tl 


e other ecclesiastics are grouped 
around in stalls, forming a beautiful and 

of rich and glowing color. 
the 


after it is 


picturesque 


Vespers is sung to accompaniment 
over of the 
bishops mounts the pulpit and begins a sermon, 


speaking in 


of the orga und one 


uent and impassioned language 
of the saint whose anniversary they are celebrat- 
ing, and dr from his career practical les- 
sons for everyday life. 

It is quite treat to hear one of these Italian 
preachers, so f them such born orators ; 
to mark the king and graceful gestures as 
the burning 
lips in the s t 


serve the s} 


ls of eloquence pour from his 
sonorous language ; and to ob- 
r’s entire freedom from all self- 
consciousness different to our own Anglo- 
ind stiffness! We feel quite 


is eloquence, and are almost 


Saxon forn 
carried aw 
loth to leay 
suggests that 
the tomb of St. | 
is likely to |} 
Accordingly, w« 
pulpit, and 


some member of the party 
s would be a good time to visit 
rancis, in the crypt below, as it 
ss crowded. 
leave the crowd around the 
our way to the wide double 
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staircase, in the middle of the church, which 
leads down to the crypt, where streams of people 
are constantly passing up and down, and we fol- 
low the rest along the beautiful staircase of col- 
ored marbles which ends in a large chapel, built 
in the form of a cross, with the saint’s tomb in 
the centre. The walls are of costly inlaid mar- 
bles, interspersed with bas-reliefs representing 
various scenes from the life of St. Francis, while 
the shrine immediately surrounding the tomb is 
also covered with marble supported by columns 
of jasper; but the tomb itself is hewn in the 
solid rock, and the stone sarcophagus where the 
ashes of the Franciscan founder rest can be seen 
through the iron grating which incloses it. 
Nothing can be more impressive than the scene 
in this little chapel underground, where the tran- 
quility and calm of centuries seem to linger ; 
and, notwithstanding the throngs of people kneel- 
ing and standing about on the stone floor and 
altar steps, the silence is unbroken save by an 
occasional light footfall, and one could hear a 
pin drop through the almost oppressive stillness. 
Seen from the background it makes a picture not 
soon to be forgotten in its Rembrandt-like light 
and shadow, for, though the dim, arched recesses 
stretch away around us in a vista of twilight 
gloom, the light of golden and ruddy lamps 
hanging before the shrine throws out the colors 
of the inlaid marble walls, and lights up the 
dark, earnest Italian faces around it, their gaze 
fixed on the quiet tomb in the centre, which is 
simple and rugged as even the ‘‘saint of pov- 
erty’’ would have wished it. Presently the 
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sounds of distant chanting comes floating down 
from the church above, warning us that the 
function is nearly at an end, so we ascend once 
more and take our places in the crowd, which is 
even denser than before. 

Night has closed in now, and the radiance of 
the candlelight is still more intensified; the 
Gothic arches standing out like rainbows of 
light from the darkness, while the glorious fres- 
coes above strike us anew with their solemn 
beauty. The cardinal, in his rich vestments, is 
kneeling at the altar with his attendant priests, 
where the Sacred Host is exposed in a jeweled 
monstrance ; while the voices in the choir are ris- 
ing and falling in sweet pathetic harmony; rising 
above them all, a sweet soprano, whose clear 
bird-like notes seem to soar triumphantly to the 
vaulted roof and linger there, faintly re-echoing 
with the angel chorus painted above. Then the 
cardinal rises and entones the ‘‘ Te Deum,’’ and, 
as with one voice, every man, woman and child 
in the vast edifice joins with him in the hymn 
of thanksgiving and praise ; old men, in their 
quavering, uncertain voices, little ones holding 
their mothers’ hands, strong men and youths 
and maidens, all uniting in the glorious anthem 
till louder and still louder it swells, now sounding 
like the dull roar of surf beating against the sea 
coast ; and roof and walls give back the echo time 
and time again ; when finally the last note dies 
away on the quivering air ; and after Benediction 
is given the function is at an end, and the Feast of 
St. Francis is over; while the lights are one by one 
extinguished, blotting out the glorious frescoes 
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from our sight, leaving the church once more the ‘‘Sagro Convento of San Francesco’’ stand- 
in its accustomed darkness and gloom, and us ing like a sentinel on its massive arcades, and 
to rub our eyes at the entrance and wonder the deserted fortress above keeping its solemn 
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to ourselves if it has not been all a dream, watch and | And so we leave the people 
this vision of medieval times which came to of Assisi to enjoy their festa, in which they have 
us in the quiet Assisi Church on this October mingled religious devotion with a pleasant diver- 
afternoon sion, after 1 practical fashion of an Italian 

However, we are speedily recalled to the festa; but, for our own part, we cannot say 
nineteenth century when we come out through that the devotions seem to suffer for the harm- 
the narrow streets to the Piazza Grande in the less after-e1 ment of the evening. 
clear, cold starlight, and find the square gayly It is said that an English crowd takes its 
decorated with Chinese lanterns of gaudy hue pleasure sa yut we can affirm from our ex- : 
hanging from every window and balcony, and perience that Italian crowd takes its pleasure 
even (as our antiquary notes with profound dis- quietly and t1o ally ; for it is wonderful to see yi 
gust) the Corinthian pillars of the Temple of Mi- amidst so n easting and jollity and thorough i] 
nerva are wreathed by these innocent Vandals of enjoyment { there is none of the roughness ; | 
Assisi with the garish lights, ‘‘ per bellezza’’ and hérsepl hich is usually associated with a ) 
(for beauty) as they gravely inform us; while crowd ; and such a thing as a drunken man is ' 
the municipal band is braying out a somewhat one of the st sights imaginable in an Italian H 
curious selection from the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- festa crowd it said to the credit of Italy. | 
ceana,’’ in which the wind instruments decidedly When the fi rks are over at last we take our i 
seem to be having the best of it. A ‘‘ Tombola’”’ leave of tl throng, and find our way once ' 
is going on outside the ‘‘Municipio’’ and the more over the cobblestones to our well-earned 
Piazza is crowded with modern Italy, en féte, repose and er at the ‘* Albergo Subasio’’; ; : 
sitting outside the cafés, talking, laughing and not yet | ¢ recovered from the feeling . 
joking with the gay insouciance of their race. that we ha strayed into the Middle Ages i 
Presently the fireworks begin, and follow in hy some stra istake ; and one young and it 
quick succession rockets, wheels, and colored enthusiastic mber of the party murmurs to me . 
stars, ete in faet, the whole well-known re- as we go in Don’t you think you will dream of 









pertory of the pyrotechnist’s art, but which San Frances d the Giotto frescoes to-night ?”’ ; 
seems to afford these simple, primitive people the I’m sure | s] And, indeed, we are all fain i 
highest satisfaction and pleasure; and, indeed, to agree that t remembrance of that glorious ' 
no one, even the most fastidious, could deny Lower Chu f San Francesco in its peerless 

that this is a beautiful sight which is lighted up beauty wil be beautiful as a dream, and i 
by the flashing rocket fires—the gray old hillside we will all ry away with us from beautiful 

town with its picturesque, rugged streets of al- Assisi pleasant recollections of that old-world i 
most impossible twists and turnings, the quaint October festa which we spent so happily amid 

medizval edifices decorated with strings of light, the country people in the land of St. Francis. 
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LA VERNA. 


A MEMORABLE VISIT TO LA VERNA. 


By Epwin 


Vistrors to Florence read in the guide-books 
of an excursion that may be made to three great 
monasteries — Vallombrosa, Camaldoli and La 
Verna ; and because it is a lovely drive, with a 
good hotel at the end, and because there is a line 
in Milton with which they have been long fa- 
iniliar, many visitors find their way to Vallom- 
brosa. Only a few go across the mountains to 
Camaldoli, and fewer still care to face the rigors 
of La Verna. There is no pleasant hostelry, and 
nothing to be had 


BALE, 


on the holy mountain-top a bit of medizeval life 
that is unique. 

In the early morning as we started, my friend 
and I, from Camaldoli, the sun shone brilliantly, 
throwing the bluest of shadows down in the val- 
leys from the mists that hung about the moun- 
tain-tops. The air was crisp and invigorating, 
and lifted the weight of half one’s years from 
one’s shoulders, so that our hearts were light as 
we started on our walk. For some way the road 

is cut along a high 





but hard, monkish 
fare; yet, of the 
three great religious 
houses, it is by far 
the most interesting. 

‘*Vallom brosa,’’ Vag tes 


said our driver, ‘‘was | utd a act 
» : - Sea a 
famed for its natural Sy ee 
beauty, Camaldoli . 7 > ~ 


for its richness, and 
La Verna for its 
sanctity.”’ The first 
two, having nothing 
to plead for them- t 
but their 
beauty and 
have been suppress- 








selves 





riches, : Hee 


ed by the Govern- 
ment; but La Verna, 


on account of its reputation for sanctity and 
hospitality, is going on to-day just as it has gone 
on for hundreds of years, and there is to be seen 





BIBBIENA. 


ridge, somewhat re- 
sembling the Coupé 
at Sark, with a view 
into valleys on both 
but it ulti- 
mately levels up on 
one side, and the 
great Casentino Val- 
ley opens out in front 
into a magnificent 
panorama, with the 
quaint little towns of 
Poppi, San Niccolo 


sides ; 





and Bibbiena — our 

Pa age 
t destination—each on 
\ ‘ its own hill-top. I 
a, was sorry when the 

» Y * . , 
4 6: morning walk was 


over and we had to 

exchange into a carriage at Bibbiena to get over 
the last half of our journey. 

It was a steep, rough road, up which we 
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crawled with a pair of wiry country horses, and 
every now and then we came in sight of the 
mountain-top, dark and gloomy, partly from its 
black pines and partly from the cloud-shadow 
that covered it. Whenever it came in sight our 
driver would point to the long, irregular, rocky 
mass, partly bare, partly covered with dark foli- 
age, suggestive of a huge dragon spreading itself 
upon the mountain, and say: ‘‘Il convento, 
signore.’’ We found later on that the convent 
buildings are quite hidden away amongst these 
masses of rock and foliage, and that part of them 
are actually excavated in the stone itself, so that 
there is no general view of them to be had at all. 

After a drive of about two and a half hours 
through the wildest landscape, we came to a little 


VISIT TO LA 


pened to be | 
‘Ben arrivato, 


despatched to fine 


look after guests 


a tall, keen-ey 
comed us with 
into a large roor 
a little talk he 
us supper-tin 
La Verna is 
by St. Francis 
years ago, Ol 


solitary and 


T+ 
At 


i 


PERNA. 703 


ing. He welcomed us with a 
signore,’’ and the servant was 
| the frate whose duty it was to 
He came after a little waiting, 
fellow, who, on his part, wel- 
ilian politeness, and showed us 
After 


us to our own devices, telling 


opening off the gallery. 


iS SIX o clock. 
Founded 
\ssisi, nearly seven hundred 


rdinary monastery. 


1 spot ‘‘horribly sublime, wild, 


highest part of tl 


nines from the 


magna, and, 
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cluster of houses, from. one of which hung the 
The driver pulled up, and in- 
We alighted ; 
the driver took our baggage, and we started up 


sign of an iit. 
formed us that we had arrived. 
the steep, paved road leading to the massive gate- 
way of the courtyard, that looked like the en- 
trance to a fortress. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that we arrived, 
and I must confess to a certain feeling of diffi- 
dence at presenting myself at the convent gate 
with my baggage, and asking to be taken in. A 
lay servant, who met us at the entrance, con- 
ducted us 
arched corridor that brought us into an open 


icross the courtyard and under an 


quadrangle with an upper story and gallery, to 


which we ascended. Here we encountered a 


burly brother, in his brown habit. who hap- 


IAZZA OF BIBBIEN 


in Switzerland 
elers who, ha 
are welcome t 
the convent. 

intend seeing 
minds to hos 
The entertain: 
to say dainty 
that, while 1 
many a hotel 
La Verna the 
ors, who ha 
monks. Th 
practised, anc 
the average 


together. 


At a few minut 
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essible,”’ it is situated on the 
e road leading across the Appe- 
Casentino Valley into the Ro- 
the Monastery of St. Bernard 





s a retreat and shelter for trav- 


x to face the rigors of the road, 


tay and claim the hospitality of 
Sut visitors to St. Bernard who 


Verna must make up their 

ty of a very different order. 
nt at St. Bernard is refined, not 
d visitors sit down to a dinner 
profuse, would be a credit to 
But at 
s no special provision for visit- 
to take ‘ pot-luck ”’ with the 
ost rigid rule of St. Francis is 


to cooking and service. 


the fare would certainly not suit 


ing American for many days 


es before six a servant came to 
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conduct us to the room into which we had been we eat, and other monks dropped in during the 
originally shown. Two napkins, clean but of meal to salute us and to chat, and ask questions 
the coarsest texture, did duty for tablecloth, and about the outside world. But we led the way up 
a spoon, a knife and a fork, stamped ‘‘Sheffield,’’ to some conversation on the Order of St. Francis 
were laid on each napkin. In a few moments and its rules. What were the conditions under 
our host appeared, carrying an earthenware soup which one could hecome a member of the Order? 
tureen. He thought it necessary to apologize for —could I, for instance, become a Franciscan ? 
the meagre fare he was prepared to set before us. And if I could pass through the severe ordeal of 
It was a ‘‘Cena di Magro,’’ he said, and we the novitiate, with what rules should I have to 
found it a very meagre supper indeed. We pro- comply ? 


fessed, however, that we found it not bad fare, They were many, he said, but primarily I 
for the wine and bread were good ; but our host must be able to show (1) that I had committed 
had a sly twinkle in his eye as he remarked that no offence against the State, (2) that I was not 
after such a journey we should have better appe- in debt, (3) that there was no hereditary disease 
tites. in my family, and (4) that my own health was 


The good brother sat and talked with us whilst good—all rules of a common-sense nature enough. 
This and more of the sort was 
rather serious talk; but pres- 
ently, discovering from a 
sketch-book sticking out of a 
pocket that one of us was an 
artist, our host informed us 
that one of the brothers was 
an artist, too, and that he was 
at that moment on a visit to 
La Verna. He had designed 
a new altar for one «f the 
chapels, and had come 1p to 
be present at its dedic: tion, 
and he asked to be permitted 
to introduce him to us. The 


camaraderie—sympathy, free- 


fl masonry, or by whatever name 
BS it may be called—that exists 
Bi between artists is an interest- 
a: ing fact, and is not limited by 


mT: 
Ce 


a 
ml 


the boundaries of nationality. 
In five minutes we were as 
much at home with this Fran- 
ciscan monk as though we had 
known each other for years. 
Our supper was over, and I 
proposed cigarettes; but no 
one—not even the artist— 
smoked. ‘‘Is it against the 
rules?’ I asked. ‘‘No, it is 
not against the rules ; but we 
take our tobacco in another 
form’’—and he produced, 
apparently from his capacious 
sleeve, a little bone snuff-box. 
Franciscans have no property, 
and therefore have no need 
of pockets. 

And so we sat and talked 
‘“ORA PRO NOBIS,”? until our host suddenly rose 
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up, took the lamp in 
his hand, and asked 
us if we were ready 
to retire. Retire} 
We were just getting 
into the interest of 
this curious frater- 
nity. It was only 
eight o'clock ; but 
that is the hour 
when La Verna goes 
to bed, and its guests 
must withdraw to 
theirs. 

Lamp in hand, 
our host led the way 
out into the gallery. 
The monks all 
wished us felice notte, 
and we were shown 
into a double-bedded 
chamber two doors 
off in the same gal- 
lery. It was a lovely 
night, and we longed 
for a stroll; but, 
makii 4 the best of 
it, WV wished our 
host ¢ 90d-night, and 
locked our door 
with a hearty langh 
at being sent off to 
bed like schoolboys. 

At six o’clock the 
next morning | 
stood before the 
high altar of the 
great church listen- 


From a Photograph by Alinari. 


ing to a mass re- ALTAR-PIECE ‘IN 
cited by my brown- 
frocked brother-artist of the night before—brown- 
frocked no longer, but gorgeous and scarcely 
recognizable in his silk and embroidered vest- 
ments of white, crimson and gold. He was a 
pale, thin, not strong-looking man, who must 
have had a hard time in following the severe 
rule of St. Francis. After mass came the coarse 
breakfast of bread and black coffee in our refec- 
tory ; and then our host devoted such time as he 
could spare from his other duties to showing us 
over the buildings and their surroundings. 
Mementos of the ‘‘ poor monk of Assisi’’ are 
everywhere, chief of which is the chapel built 
over the rock on which he knelt when he had 
the vision of his Lord—who, in proof of His love 
for him, bestowed upon him those mysterious 
Vol. XLL, No. 6—47. 





THE CHAPEL OF THE STIGM (TA, LA VERNA. 

marks of the Stigmata. This chapel of the Stig- 
mata is a most sacred place, and one of great re- 
sort. It is si ng and narrow in shape ; 
and cropping « the middle of the floor is 
the veritable rock itself, covered with an iron 


grating for prot It has for its altar-piece 
Robbia of the Crucifixion, 
ure life-size. It was for this 
chapel, and to stand beneath this Crucifixion, 
that our artist- 
marble Gothi 


a magnificent D 
the figures of w 


k had designed his delicate, 


The great terest of La Verna to art-lovers 
lies in the rer ble number of works by the 
two great potters, Andrea and Lucca della Rob- 


bia. It is state a pamphlet, written by one 
of the monks, that these artists spent two years 
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there on the mountain-top working for the mon- 
astery, and that the monks built them a kiln in 
which to fire their models, to avoid the risk of 
sending them all the way to Florence. The ex- 
penses of the two artists were borne by private 
families, who, in the spirit of the time, sought 
to honor God and perpetuate their own names at 
one and the same time. 

We returned from the chapel of the Stigmata 
through a long, lofty curving corridor, which 
connects the chapel with the colonnade of the 
great church. This corridor has been constructed 
to shield the monks from the rigors of the 
climate. They come to this chapel at all hours 
of the day and night; and as, for at least six 
months in the year, the monastery is half 
buried in snow there must have been a good 
deal of suffering in the days before the protec- 
tion was built. 

By means of a key suspended from his girdle, 
our guide unlocked a door in the side of the 
corridor, and we were in the open air amidst a 
confusion of rocks and sparse vegetation. A great 
flat rock was pointed out to us as the sleeping 
place of St. Francis. Huge masses of such rock 
are piled up one on another, with yawning cav- 


erns and abysses between, so that one marvels 
how some of the stones retain their position, so 
near do they seem to falling. Some of the more 
dangerous - looking have great white crosses 
painted on them to prevent their falling on the 
passers-by, and truly it seems as though they 
had nothing else to hold them steady. This bed 
of St. Francis is a most dangerous spot ; within 
three or four feet of it is a yawning abyss, falling 
down which man or saint would meet his death. 
Our guide rolled loose stones down, and we lis- 
tened to the sounds that came up from the abys- 
mal darkness as, bounding from point to point, 
they found their way into the depths below. The 
tradition is that this horrible stony desolation, 
these piled and tumbled rock-masses which 
threaten to fall and crush you, ‘these caverns and 
depths which yawn to swallow you, are the re- 
sult of the great upheaval that accompanied the 
earthquake by which the world was shaken at 
the time of the Crucifixion. 

The refectory of the monks is a magnificent 
room, very lofty, with a wagon-shaped roof ; and 
it will seat three hundred monks. Like every 
other refectory I have seen, it has its reading- 
desk, or pulpit, in the wall, from which a brother 








CORRIDOR LEADING 


TO THE CHAPEL. 
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IN THE GREAT COURTYARD, LA VERNA, 


reads the lives of the saints while meals are in 
progress. I wondered how so vast a room could 
be warmed in the bitter winter weather when the 
place is buried in the snows, and I asked the 
gentle, soft-speaking old monk who was in charge 
what means of warning they had, for no stoves 
were to be seen. ‘‘ We have no means of warm- 
ing the room, signore.’’ ‘‘ But in the winter, 
when the snow is down ?”’ ‘‘ It is never warmed, 
signore ; none of our rooms are ever warmed ; 
we have no stoves—no fires anywhere.’’ ‘‘ But 
how do you keep alive in such cold?” I asked, 
touched with sympathy for the sufferings of the 
feeble old man. ‘‘ Signore, we have no time to 
get cold.’”’ And he began to enumerate all the 
services, giving to each its special name. A serv- 
ice at midnight, another at five in the morning, 
and from this time on through the day a mass or 
service every hour, or half-hour, it seemed ; and 
for warmth they have to rely on this walking 
exercise to and fro between church and cell. In 
the great dormitory, however, a large brasier is 
placed in winter, and at the glow of its ashes 


%? 


there is the chance for any poor frozen monk to 
warm the tips of his fingers, if he can get the 
time from this 
praying. 

We had heard that one of the most interesting 
features of the life at La Verna was the midnight 


great business of chanting and 


mass, with its procession to the chapel of the 
Stigmata, and we took an opportunity to ask our 
host if we might be present. He acquiesced, 
after gently trying to dissuade us, and promised 
to send a servant to wake us at midnight and 
bring us to the church. That night we retired 
to our room, as before, at eight o’clock, and we 
began to realize that there might be a very good 
reason for the early hours of La Verna. We did 
not require waking, being much too interested to 
oversleep. We were waiting, dressed, at the ap- 
pointed time, and could*hear the far-off sound 
of the tolling of the great convent bell. At twelve 
precisely came a knock at the door, and a servant 
awaited us with It was a beautiful 
moonlight night as we stepped out into the gal- 
lery of the quadrangle on which our 


lantern. 


room 
opened, and the booming of the distant bell 
sounded clearer in the open air. 

At the end of the 
open a door, whicl 


gallery our conductor pushed 
admitted us to the covered 
quadrangle, or dormitory, containing the cells of 
It was all dark 
Far off there was one little 


the monks in long double rows. 
and absolutely still 
point of light, on 
floating in oil, pla 


small lamp, a single wick 
d against the wall. By the 
feeble light of our own lantern, which was shed 
entirely on the floor, 
then of the ghostly 


we caught sight now and 
figure of some passing monk. 
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I say ‘‘ caught sight of,’ but the expression is 
too scrong—rather were we dimly conscious of 
certain monkish presences that approached us 
out of the gloom, that passed us without a sound, 
and were lost to us in the darkness of this vast 
unlighted space through which we made our way 
to the church. 

It is difficult to say just what we expected to 
see, but we were certainly not prepared to find a 
church almost as dark as the quadrangle of 
monks’ cells through which we had just passed. 
Behind the high altar the brothers were already 
reciting the service in the dreary monotone cus- 
tomary in Italian churches. There was a lantern 
of some kind to give them light, and it sent up 
an ineffectual gleam which was lost long before 
it reached the roof. In addition to this there 
were on the wall, facing the altar, two tiny oil 
lamps, one on each side, just showing a spark of 
light, but illuminating nothing ; while down at 
the far end of the church another similar tiny 
spark glimmered in front of some altar. 

We sat down, trying to take in the situation. 
It was between twelve and one in the morning, 
and here were we the only attendants in this 
church, save the monks who were chanting the 
service. In a few minutes, however, we dis- 
covered that we were not alone. Peering through 
the gloom—to which our eyes were becoming 
accustomed—we could just detect the figures of 
monks moving from station to station, ghostly 
figures prostrating themselves, with the utmost 
abandonment of religious fervor, in front of 
each picture, but gliding with such silence that 
there was not a sound from their sandaled feet. 
For well nigh an hour it went on, when there 
emerged from the doors on either side of the 
altar about a dozen monks, most of whom passed 
down the nave, the rest remaining about the 
altar. One of these proceeded to extinguish the 
feeble little oil lamps, and at the same time the 
light of the lantern behind the altar disappeared, 
and I can truly say that never—save only on the 
single occasion when I descended a coal mine— 
have I been in darkness so profound. In a few 
moments we began to hear sounds of a most 
extraordinary nature, which curdled the blood and 
excited one almost beyond endurance. The chant 
of the monks had ceased, and out of the utter 
silence and darkness there came a sound as of the 
clashing and beating of chains. I clutched the 
arm of our conductor, who had remained all the 
time on his knees. ‘‘ What is it?’ I whispered ; 
‘“What does it mean?’ He answered, quietly, 
‘Tt is the discipline, signore.’’ And a further 
question elicited the explanation that these men 
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were going through the ordeal of castigating 
themselves with chains. There, on the top of 
that mountain, in the dead, still night, while all 
the world slept, these men were carrying on the 
old medieval tradition—cruelly chastising their 
bodies for the good of their souls. How long this 
lasted I cannot tell—five minutes, ten minutes, a 
quarter of an hour! It seemed an age-that would 
never end ; but when it did cease the light shot 
up again from behind the altar, and two files of 
monks streamed out, one from either side of the 
altar, and passed down into the nave of the 
church. The procession was headed by a tall 
crucifix, borne aloft between two lanterns, and 
down the church it passed, the monks two by 
two, until it emerged through the centre door 
into the open colonnade. 

We passed on at the end of the procession 
along the corridor toward the chapel of the 
Stigmata. From some one at its head came 
a constant child-like cry, but too far off to be 
distinguished by us as more than a cry ; and all 
the way, in answer to it, there went up a wail 
from every monk, ‘‘Ora pro nobis ; ora pro no- 
bis’’—so thrilling in its expression of religious 
fervor that one wondered how even the appear- 
ance of such feeling, to say nothing of the feeling 
itself, could be day after day maintained. All 
the way this cry and this response went on, un- 
til, descending the stairs at the end of the corri- 
dor, they passed into the chapel. Then a silence 
fell upon them. We did not enter, but stood at 
the door ; but five oil lamps hanging in front of 
the Della Robbia crucifixion just served to show 
us the monks kneeling in rows, with the sacred 
rock in their midst. Some prostrated themselves 
with their foreheads to the ground ; some knelt 
erect with their arms extended, as if they, too, 
were passionately desirous of receiving on their 
bodies the marks of their Lord’s crucifixion. But 
there was no word spoken ; only a little cough 
now and then made the silence more profound. 

Soon a short prayer broke the stillness. After 
this, in the same order as they had entered, the 
monks filed out, each man removing his skull- 
cap and bowing to the effigy of St. Francis as he 
passed back into the corridor and so to the 
church. 

As we returned at a distance behind the pro- 
cession, the two lanterns made a halo of light 
about the crucifix at the far-off head of the dou- 
ble row of monks, and along with this glimmer- 
ing light there came back to us the ceaseless 
wail : ‘‘Ora pro nobis; ora pro nobis,’’ and so 
the procession passed into the church and melted 
away, each man going to his own cell. 
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PISTOLS, SIXTEENTH CENTURY) 


COFFEE.” 


By JoHN PAUL Bocock. 


WueEn Lannes was cut down by a cannon ball, 
in the battle of Essling, and Duroc, after the 


skirmish of Reichenback, Napoleon knelt and 
wept by his dyi.g marshals. Binfield, Marl- 
borough’s Master-c*-Horse, was decapitated by a 
solid shot at Their fate was note- 
worthy, especially as history has seldom occa- 


ao 
> 
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sion to name the victims of ihe cannon, the most 
undiscriminating, the grandest instrument of 
man’s destructive fury. The great gun does its 
work by wholesale ; it mows down ranks and 
annihilates batal- 
lions. When ‘the 
cannon to right of 
them, cannon to left 
of them, cannon in 
front of them volleyed 
and thundered,’’ the 
heroes of the Light Brigade were slaughtered at 
Balaklava ; but the wonder has always been, not 
that so many of them fell, but that any of them 
missed encountering a cannon ball. 

The pistol, the pygmy of the hundred and ten- 
ton gun, is a concrete expression of individual 


HORSEMAN’S WAR-HAMMER WITH 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


death. It is the nearest approach passion and 
art have been able to make the embodiment of 
vociferous manslaughter not murder; for the 
work of an assassin must be silent. Before the 
great gun was conceived the pistol had its birth, 
and now, when the thirteén-inch cannon 
practically abandoned by the artificers of modern 
warfare, its half-inch diminutive is taking on 
new developments and still approximating the 
perfection of human ingenuity. The new mi- 
trailleuse pistol recently tried by the Small 
Arms’ Board of the 
United States Navy, 
at Newport, fires 
twenty-four rimless 
cartridges, charged 
with smokeless pow- 
der, in forty-four sec- 
onds, with an effective range of 500 metres. It is 
as nearly an automaton as has yet been devised, 
the recoil of the shot moving the mechanism 
which extracts the empty shell and projects an- 
other cartridge into position. This is the latest 
development of the world’s most interesting 
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weapon. Nearly four centuries 
ago the first pistols were made 
in Europe, some of them extant 
to this day, the wonder and de- 
spair of modern art. 

A few of the collectors best 
known in Europe and America 
have succeeded in gathering 
beautiful specimens of the pistol 
in its five ages, or periods, rep- 
resented by the match-lock, the 
wheel-lock, the flint-lock, the 
percussion-lock, and _ revolver. 
The mitrailleuse pistol, of the 
type tried at Newport, is proba- 

FILE-LOCK GERMAN bly the small arm of the future. 
~~ The revolver is no longer the 
nominal representative even of 
the most advanced ideas, for revolvers were 
made at the beginning of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, the museums of Nuremberg and Sigmarin- 
gen and the Zschille collection showing speci- 
mens of that time. In the earlier forms the 
barrels revolved, not the lock, and each barrel 
was furnished with its own firing mechanism, 
priming-pan and trigger. 
Herr Zschille, of Dres- 
den, and Mr. Morosini, 
of New York, are among 
the few who can show 
the marvelous wheel-lock in 
its ornate perfection, its 
wealth of delicate details, 
illustrative of the time when 
precious weapons ranked 


man Reiters covered themselves with glory at 
Renty, charging headlong, arrayed all in black 
cloaks and armed only with swords and the new 
small arm, ‘‘the hand gun,”’ or pistol. They so 
gallantly halted, fired by rank, wheeled and re- 
loaded, and so coolly manceuvred at pike’s 
length from their enemy, the French, as to con- 
vince them that, hereafter, sword and ‘‘ pistol’’ 
must be considered the cavalry arms. Now, the 
**snaaphan ’’ was a Reiter in time of war, and a 
predatory robber of hen-roosts and wayfarers in 
time of peace. His pistol stood him in good 
stead for either fortune. Only his officers could 
afford to own this piece with its elaborate and 
often expensive firing mechanism, called the 
wheel-lock. The rank and file of the Reiters had 
to be content with match-locks, but little better 
than those the Chinese had been using for several 
hundred years. 

The pistol of that day was nearly three feet in 
length, and the slow match, made of twisted rags 
dipped in oil, had to be kept burning constantly 
in a holder on top of the barrel. There was a 
cock called then the ‘‘serpentine,’’ possibly be- 
cause of its S-like, serpentine curves, which held 
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gunsmith like Nicholas Bis would spend 

twelve months in fashioning and inlaying 

a single arm. Between the match-lock 

and the mitrailleuse four hundred years, 1 
less ten, have intervened. This evolution may 
be viewed as the result primarily of the pre- 
dicament in which a band of mounted German 
chicken thieves found themselves one stormy 
night in the year 156-. ‘‘Snaaphans’’ was 
the name applied to these snappers up of fat 
poultry, who did not hesitate, however, to lie 
in wait, in coverts by the roadside, for passing 
travelers who should have fat purses. At the 
battle of Renty, in 1544, they had cut a brave 
figure, for they could fight in the open as well, 
and had, as a matter of fact, revolutionized 
vavalry warfare. The pike, the sword and the 
bow and arrows had until then been considered 
the best weapons for horsemen. The most 
dashing cavaliers in all Europe, these Ger- 


ITALIAN WHEEL-LOCKS, BEGINNING OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


INLAID AND CARVED. 


another match ; and a trigger upon which the 
finger was pressed when it was desired to bring 
down the serpentine until its match could be 
lighted at the burning, fixed slow match. A 
quick pressure, sideways, of the trigger would 
then push the serpentine to the right, into con- 
tact with the powder in the priming pan. Not 
an easy, and by no means a sure operation that, 
for a cavalier half full of wine, on a skittish 
horse on a dark night. 

That is what passed through the minds of one 
particular band of the Black Horsemen, as, on a 
certain stormy evening, they hugged a hedge-row 
a mile or so outside of Nuremberg, even then 
devoted to toy-making and ingenious mechanism 
of all sorts. Little spits of rain fell spitefully 
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aslant their shoulders, driving over the great for- 
est behind them, where the wind was making a 
wild riot and threatened the slow-matches, with- 
out which their pistols were no better than maces. 
The mud was deep on the highway and the 
plash of the burgomaster’s palfrey, fetlock-deep 
in the ooze, might be heard at any moment. 
‘*Curses on a weapon that puts its owner at the 
mercy of a gust of wet,’’ cried one ; ‘‘ Old Schin- 
derhannes himself might blow out 
my match before I could blow his 
head off, were he here even 
now face to face.”’ 

There was muttering all 


with his steel key, not unlike 

the implement used a hundred or two years later 
to wind up the Dutch clocks of his possible de- 
scendants, wound up the wheel on the outside of 
his pistol-lock, turning carefully from left to 
right, until the long spring was coiled tight 
around the ratchet on to which his key, or span- 
ner, fitted snugly. A touch of his trigger finger 
now would release the spring and set the steel 
wheel, about two inches in diameter, to whirling 
fiercely against the fragment of iron pyrites, held 
firmly in the cock’s bill, in contact with the ser- 


A HIGHLANDER’S FLINT- 
down the line; but the captain é Lace 


rated edge of the wheel. Sparks would fly into 
the powder and the captain’s piece would 


be discharged ; but any stray raindrop might dis- 
arm the sturdiest of his retainers. Besides, he 


feared the eyes of some vigilant among the bur- 
gomaster’s body guard might catch a glimpse of 
the burning matches, if they did burn, and take 
the alarm. The Reiters were not feeling easy in 
their minds, by any means. And the burgo- 
master’s mules would be heavy 
with gold; his servants might 
even have jeweled chains about 
their necks. 

One of the ambush by and 
by drew a curious iron tube, 
with a ring at one end of it, 
from under his cloak and cautiously pulled on 
the ring. The pressure stretched a rough spring 
which held arse, short file in contact with a 
bit of that same pyrites. A sudden release of the 
ring would force the file 


PISTOL. 


ITALIAN DAGG ( WHEEL- 
LOCK ), SHOWING THE 
COCK’S-HEAD. 


across the pyrites and set 
off sparks. Here was that 
quaint, rare piece which 
armorers call the file-lock, 
and the rough rider 
was proud of it. 
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was a crude substitute, but a cheap one, for 
the wheel-lock pistol, which, since its invention 


in Nuremberg, in about 1510, had been the pride 


of the rich and the despair of the poor. 
Two hours later, over their camp-fire, deep in 
the forest, while the stolen chickens were roast- 


ing, well-spitted each on a long sword, after the 


murdered burgomaster’s rings and necklace, and 


his servants’ spoils had been apportioned, the 


drunken horsemen marveled greatly at their 
comrade’s ingenuity and credited him 
with having fired the very shot that clove 
old Schinderhannes’s skull. 

As the elaborately chased and carved 
and inlaid and jeweled wheel-lock 
pistols in the Zschille collection so 
admirably show, the wheel - lock 
arm was a possession no poor man 


and enabled Gustavus 
overcome Pappenheim, Tilly and Wallenstein. 
It won that battle of Edgehill for 
Essex and Parliamentaries, against King 
Charles I, Rupert the 1642 
—when Englishmen last faced Englishmen in 
mortal combat. It won Marston Moor for Crom- 
well, over the Scotch, in 1644; Tournay and 
Valenciennes for XIV., in Flanders, in 
1678 ; and Ramillies for Marl- 
It was the flint-lock 
daunted and dismayed the High- 
land claymores in ‘‘the 45,’’ and 
that won the Revolution for George 
Washington and his Continentals. 
It was the flint-lock that carried 
Napoleon on to conquest until his 
bloody victories dismayed the 


fire-armis, Adolphus to 
famous 
his 


and fobber, in 


Louis 
and Blenheim 
borough, in 1706, 
that 


EARLY SPANISH FLINT-LOCK,. " ‘ 
world: and the flint-lock undid 


him at Waterloo. It was the flint-lock that 
flashed through the Crimean War, and as late as 
1860, general officers of the United States Army 
were opposed to arming the troops with ‘‘ new- 
fangled percussion-lock.’’ That, too, though the 
pereussion-lock principle had been patented in 
England by Alexander Forsyth as long ago as 
1807. 

Match-locks are made to this day in China, 
though the Japanese have so recently made 
famous there the merits of the new Murata maga- 
Flint-locks are yet made in Turkey 
and Russia, the Circassian artificers being among 

the most skillful 
known. The 
Arabs along the 
ted Sea and the 

Mahdi’s 

troo ps— 

there’s al- 
ways a fight- 


could hope for. It cost time and 
labor and skill to 


make, its material was ex- 
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pensive and its mechanism was liable to be- 


come disarranged. The key lost, the piece was 
practically useless, for it could not well be 
fired. 
that put out their slow-isatches and so dis- 
abled their match-locks, and their comrade who 
had invented the file-lock, put their heads to- 
gether, and the most famous and useful lock in 
the history of the ‘‘Snaaphans,’’ or 
‘‘Shennapen,”’ finally the flint-lock, was the re- 
sult. There is no convincing evidence that it 
was the invention of the Spaniard Miquelet, as 
But 
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arms, 
zine rifle. 
has been said. 
some authorities 
the flint-lock 

back from 

1640, and 

ascribe to him its 
origin. The flint-lock 
indeed revolutionized 
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ing Mahdi, no matter how often he is killed 
—flourish the flint-lock in their wild forays. 
The tribes of Central Africa gladly swap tusks 
and tokens for flint-locks made of gas-pipe and 

















soft pine. The glory of the flint-lock will never 
depart. It is the pistol of romance, the prid 
and pet of cavaliers, the inspiration of ‘* pistols 
and coffee.’’ 

‘When you need a pistol in Texas,”’ the say- 
ing used to be, ‘‘ you need it 
bad.’’ Now, the flint-lock isn’t 
that sort of a weapon, at all. It 
cannot always respond to a 
‘* hurry call.”’ It is not so con- 
trived as to be withdrawn with 
celerity from a pistol-pocket. To 
meet sudden emergencies Der- 
ringer, the great old maker of the 
derringer, contrived that formida- 
ble little pocket-piece, not six 
inches long from butt to muzzle. 
The gentlemen who wore derrin- 
gers—for they go in pairs—wore 
them one in each side of his sur- 
tout, or his body-coat. They 
were taken off and put on with 
the coat, and belonged in the 









pockets. When the emergency 
rose which those derringers were 
made to meet, their owner had 
a hand on each pistol, and fired 
them through the coat into or at 
the objec t of his resentment. He 
frequently set himself on fire— 





his pockets, at least; but he 
didn’t mind that, if the emerg- 
ency was promptly met. 

Short por ket-pieces have been 
interesting types through four at 
least of the five ages of the pistol. 
In the Zschille collection there 
is a miniature wheel-lock pistol 
of the sixteenth-seventeenth cent- 
ury, the barrel having a round 
base of gilded brass. The stock, 
butt and ball-shaped pommel are 
of gilded brass, with ornaments, 
and on the pistol is a small ring 
by which to carry it; yet the length of the 
whole is only two and a half inches. In the 
Meyrick collection there is a pocket wheel-lock 
pistol, a good deal like a deringer in shape, 
that was made in about 1555. Pocket weapons 
of this kind were much prized in the Highlands, 
and Sir Walter Scott describes in ‘‘ Rob Roy” 
the miniature flint-lock, concealed in a sporran, 
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ranged that the incautious 
sporran by a stranger or a thief 
weapon, so aimed as to fire to 

s such a pistol-purse in the 
nburgh, which Sir Walter may 


<s have not long since been 
egions, where they are regarded 
iffection for their glorious past. 
Here is an incident of life in old 
Kentucky which illustrates the 
superiority, for sudden use, of 
the self-cocking six-shooter over 
one or two - barreled flint- 
ck. The illustration resulted 
nothing worse than a broken 


rm : 

Down a quiet street, whose 
pavement of moss-grown bricks 

s shaded by flowering lo- 
ists, well-beloved by the honey 
ees, a schoolboy passed on a 
fair May morning. The old 
town basked serenely in the 
sun. Suddenly he heard this: 
‘Colonel, you are a —— "oi 
The words cut the air like a 
nife, and as the schoolboy 
raised his eager eyes, intent up- 

what he well knew was to 
come, he saw forty feet away, in 
front of the tavern of St. George 
und the Dragon, two men. 

The one who hissed out the 
challenge had his right hand 
hind him, in his pistol pocket, 
as he spoke. His lips were still 

brating with passion as his tall 
adversary, with one complex but 
instantaneous movement, drew, 
presented and fired his own pis- 
tol full at the would-be murder- 

The colonel’s gaunt figure 
stood straight as an oak tree, 
the sun gleaming on the nickel- 
plated cylinder of his revolver, 
. wreath of soft, gray smoke curl- 
ng from its muzzle. At the very 

it seemed, a puff of dust, 


iller man. He threw his left 
across his breast, grasped his 
the bullet had shattered a bone, 
idly through the swinging doors 
rn, disappeared from view. His 
us look of thwarted rage, for he 
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WHEEL-LOCK OF CARVED IRON, 





was disabled. Not ten seconds had elapsed since 
he uttered the opprobrium which was meant to 
provoke attack, and to justify the plea of self- 
defense, when once his victim had been disposed 
of. But his pistol was still in his pocket; 
whether the lock had caught in his clothes, 
and so retarded the presentation of the piece, or 
whether he had spoken too soon, we may not 
know. But the polished, easily-drawn, double- 
action revolver had won the day, and prevented 
an assassination. The colonel smiled gently, 
looked affectionately at his piece, moved the 

cock so that it would rest near but not on 

the next cartridge, and put the pistol 
back in his pocket. Then he strode 
softly and sedately on his way. 
There was no crowd, no confu- 
sion. It was only an incident, @ 
and ‘‘the stricken dee’’ had 


The schoolboy incidentally had received his first 
lesson in pistol practice—in the use, in short, 
of the weapon which to-day puts to shame its 
prototype of 1510, for certain purposes, as the 
arc-light outshines the pine torch. 

The Prince of Orange’s officer, who was watch- 
ing the movements of Father Holt and Viscomte 
Esmond, as Thackeray describes it in ‘‘ Henry Es- 
mond’’: ‘‘ Drawing a pistol, snapped it at his lord- 
ship, as at the same moment Father Holt, draw- 
ing a pistol, shot the officer through the head.”’ 
There was another case of the flint-lock’s fatal un- 


certainty. Yet Thackeray must 
have owned and prized the 
favorite weapons. He speaks 
of them lovingly. The old 
Vicomtess Esmond equipped 
Henry with ‘“‘his sword and 
his pistols, mounted with sil- 
ver,’’ when he went away to Flanders to fight 
under Marlborough. The uncertainty of this 
weapon in its earlier days seemed to require its 
use at short range to produce deadly results, and 
thus ‘‘ to pistol’’ became a term of reproach. 
Carlyle in his ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ (111.96) uses 
the good old word pistoleer after this fashion : 
‘Ts the Chalk Farm pistoleer inspired with any 
reasonable belief and determination, or is he 
hounded on by haggard, indefinable fear ?”’ 











FLINT-LOCK FOWLING PISTOL, SHOWING HOUNDS 
IN CRY. 


Says George Chapman in his ‘‘ Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria’’: ‘‘I do not like this humor in 
thee, in pistoling men in this sort ; it is a most 
dangerous and stigmatical humor.’’ 

Speaking of a knight of the highway, Evelyn 
in his diary, August Ist, 1644, says: ‘‘ The var- 
let afterwards threatened to pistol me.”’ 

Pistolet was a diminutive of ‘‘ pistols,’’ and 
much used for a small pistol in early modern 
English. In Marston and Webster’s ‘‘ Malcon- 


tent,’’ v. 3, we find ‘‘ Pistolets and short swords 
under their robes.’’ 


‘*Fetch me my pestellet and charge me my 
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gonne,’’ says Captain Carr, Child’s Ballads, vi. 
151. In the ‘‘ Raid of the Reidswine,’’ Child’s 
Ballads, 136 : 
“We had pestellets enow 
(And shot among them as we might.” 
Ward, in the ‘ 


Simple Cobbler,’’ p. 88, says : 


“Give us leave to talk squibs and pistoletto’s 


Charged with nothing but powder of love and shot 


ot reason. 

Shakespeare, born in 1564, was already in 1589 
a proprietor of Blackfriar’s 
Theatre and a man about 
town, doubtless, in a full 
acceptation of that term. 
With the pistol he must 
have been better acquainted 
than most authors of his 
day, as he was, no doubt, 
with the various interesting 
and exciting phases of Lon- 
don by gaslight in the last 
decade of the sixteenth cent- 
ury. Naturally it is in his plays into which he 
wove so many incidents of his own adventures in 
Bohemia, that more frequent mention of the 
pistol is found than by any famous English writer. 

‘“My name is Pistol called,’’ says the warrior, 
mm ** Henry V.,”’ 4. 1., and King Henry observes : 
‘Tt sorts well with your fierceness.”’ 

The pistol was notable chiefly for its fierce, 
sudden note of terror, ‘‘the arbitrement of 
swords,’’ as King Henry says in the same scene, 
being still depended upon for execution. Fal- 
staff is waited for at Mistress Ford’s door by 
‘three of Master Ford’s brothers,’’ who ‘‘ watch 
the door with pistols, that none shall issue out.”’ 





ITALIAN BRIGAND’S WHIP-PISTOL, 





ii CENTURY. 


Falstaff hims 


case, as it was 


irried a pistol in a holster, or 
illed in those days, for, when in 
the Battle of Shrewsbury Prince Henry finds him 
on the field isks the loan of his sword, Fal- 
staff replies Nay, Hal, if Perey be alive thou 
gettest not 1 sword ; but take my pistol if 
thou wilt.’’ 

It was e\ that the pistol was of but tri- 
omparison. When the Prince 
asks: ‘‘What, is it in the case?’’ Falstaff re- 
joins: ‘‘Ah, Hal, ’tis hot, ’tis hot!’ Having 
fired it off, it would seem, 
and put it in the case to 
cool before reloading. 

When Pericles bids An- 
tioch adieu and Thaliard 
comes (I, 1.)- to announce 
his flight to Antiochus, who 
orders Pericles’s murder, 
Thaliard answers: ‘‘My 
lord, if I can get him within 
my pistol’s length, Ill 
make him sure enough.’’ 

The pistol has yet+to take its rightful place in 
literature. Dumas mentions it rarely, Milton, 
who lived in troublous times, and smelled pow- 
der, not at all. Neither Tennyson, nor Pope, 
nor Shelley mentioned the pistol. Burns, who 
must have carried small arms on his excise ex- 
peditions, has just this to say of it, and no more, 
in ‘‘ The Author’s Cry and Prayer’’: 


fling value 


*“An’ durk and pistol at her belt, 


tak the streets.”’ 


The sash-pistol was a beautiful and favorite 
weapon in those days, rarely seen now. Its butt 
was mounted in silver and engraved. This “ pis- 

tol at her belt’’ was 








ITALIAN WHEEL-LOCK GUN, INLAID 


the true highway- 
man’s pistol, of the 
kind Paul Clifford 
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A REITER’S MATCH-LOCK, ABouT 1530. 


leveled at Lord Mauleverer’s head in ‘ Paul 
Clifford,’’ Bulwer’s tale of the heath riders. It 
was the same that Sam Weller describes in his 
romantic song, in ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ of ‘* Bold 
Turpin vunce on Hounslow Heath.’’? The bold 
Turpin was a master with the flint-lock. Wit- 
ness the song : 
‘Says Turpin ‘You shall eat your words, 
With a sarse of leaden bullet.’ 
So he puts a pistol to his mouth 
And fires it down his gullet.” 


Salisbury Plain and Gadshill, in Kent, the 
scene of fat Jack Falstaff’s exploits, echoed to 
many a sash-pistol’s shot. The highway robber 
naturally seized on the pistol as his weapon 
par excellence at the earliest possible date. 
MSS. 63 in the Lansdowne collection speaks 
of how ‘‘in the time of Elizabeth the streets 
of London were filled with traveling sharpers 


as 1745. The wheel-lock pistol was a weapon so 
desirable for the use of the cavalry that the de- 
fensive equipment of that arm of the service was 
made to be simply ‘‘pistol proof.’’ The 
offensive arms were to be ‘‘a sword and a 
case of pistols, the barrels of which were not 
to be under thirteen inches in length.’’ The 
Highlanders became speedily skillful in the 
use of this arm, and the Highland gentleman 
learned to cherish his pistol along with his clay- 
more and targét. Flint-locks from the High- 
lands are now preserved in museums and private 
collections — beautiful specimens, by reason of 
their artistic finish and decoration. 

As a matter of fact the pistol is not a murder- 
er’s proper weapon. Its report calls to the police 
with a tongue in every echo. When Most de- 
clared in his journal of reaction that ‘ attempts 
by means of the revolver are utterly played out, 
because out of twenty-five attempts only one is 
successful,’’ he affirmed what Caserio, the mur- 
derer of Carnot, had already proclaimed as the 





and the highways infested with robbers, 
who ran in bands of from ten to forty, 
armed with staves, bows and arrows, guns 
and almost all with pistols.”’ 

The Mohocks, or street ruffians, of London, 
whose gangs terrorized good citizens at night 
along in the years from 1688 to 1760, went 
‘Carmed with pistols, bludgeons and cutlasses.”’ 

Of the Battle of Marston Moor, July 2d, 1644, 
the historian Ludlow says : ‘‘ The horse on both 
sides behaved themselves with the utmost brav- 
ery, for, having discharged their pistols and 
flung them at each other’s heads, they fell ,to it 
with their swords.’’ These pistols were proba- 
bly wheel-locks, of course not flint-locks. They 
may have been match-locks, the wheel-lock be- 
ing still expensive for ordinary use, each requir- 
ing careful hand 
manufacture. The 
flint-lock may have 
been introduced by 

° ; THE MITRAILLEUSE 
the time the Statute veaeoe.. 
of 13 and 14 Charles 
II. was passed, providing that the defensive arms 
of the British cavalry should consist of ‘‘a back 
and breast-piece, and a pot helmet, the breast and 
pot to be pistol proof.’? Gunpowder was now 
sounding the death-note of defensive armor, al- 
though the Highlander’s target was used as late 









A NOTABLE FLINT-LOCK DUELLING PISTOL. 





assassin’s shiboleth : ‘‘ The knife—not 

the pistol.’’ So let it be ; and so may the treasures 
of a hundred collections be brought out to the gaze 
of admirers no longer dubious, and the pistol reap- 
proach its proper place near the jewel-case. There 
are many highly prized cameos not so richly 
engraved, many tiaras less eloquent of potential 
triumphs and less magnificent to those who won- 
der and wait. The Empress Eugénie is said to 
have carried away from Paris, on that eventful 
day of her escape, a small gold-mounted and 
jeweled pepper-box pistol which she wore in her 
bosom, and had the courage to fire in defense of 
her person. Many of the brave women 
of the South, in the troublous times of 
the war, learned to love the glittering 
playthings which had been given them 
in happier days as ornaments, but 
which they realized in 1861 were weap- 
ons as well. The stores of Southern 
pistol-cases were lavished on willing 
hands, and many a derringer and duelling-pistol, 
whose history was as rich in romance as its lock, 
stock and barrel were in artwork, was condemned 
to do ‘‘ yeoman duty,’’ and passed out of sight in 
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the current confu- 
sion. The pair of 
derringers worn by 








the commandant 

of Libby Prison at 

the time of his capture by Federals, as the story 
goes, in a cottage in the suburbs of Richmond, 
are now in the writer’s possession. 

Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, the most interest- 
ing survival of the Orleans family, is declared to 
have a revolver for which she paid two thousand 
five hundred francs. There are gold-mounted 
single-shot pistols, valued at one hundred and 
fifty dollars, for sale in New York to-day, in 
shops which cater to women. The triggers of 
some of them are diamond-studded, the barrels 
embossed in gold, and they are worthy to lie in 
state on the dressing-case with watches and jew- 
els ; but they are not to be compared to some of 
the marvelous work of the gunmakers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Nicholas Bis, 
goldsmith to Philip V. of Spain, used to charge 
forty pounds sterling for a gunbarrel, and a 
Flemish artist worked eight years on the wood- 
carving of a single pistol-butt. Fora pistol of 
which Nicholas Bis forged the barrel, at, say, 
thirty pounds, an artist would be specially em- 
ployed to design and carve a handle in ebony, at 
a probable cost of twenty pounds, and the mag- 
nificent firearm which resulted from their joint 
labors would eost its owner as much as a thou- 


THE CLUB-PISTOL, FIFTEENTH OR 
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attempt has been 
made to derive the 
word ; and of Peru- 
gia, where pistols 
are known to have 
been made at the beginning of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, were as cunning as any of their day. The 
dagg was the favorite form then, a dagg being a 
short ‘‘hand-gun,’’ whose butt was cut off ina 
right line, as ypposed to the pistol proper, whose 
butt always ended in a pommel. Single daggs 
in the Zschille collection have been valued at one 
thousand dollars 

Many pistols were all metal. For three hundred 
years, and until the revolver came in, the cock 
was placed on the right side of the barrel. At 
first the stock, or handle, was almost straight ; 
afterward, as the dagg, it assumed a sharp 
angle, and lly, when the duelling-pistol was 
evolved, the utt was, for greater accuracy, 
curved to fit the hand. 






EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


A British patent office report, granted to 
Thomas Edwardson, November 28th, 1799, de- 
scribed how ‘‘ the flint is made by the opera- 
tion of cocking to present a different angle to 
the hen or hammer each time.’’ This quaint 
nomenclature seems appropriate when we re- 
member the hen-stealers who did so much for 
pistols. 

Pistol artizans indulged in a number of freaks. 
The club- pistol was a straight, heavy club 





INLAID SAXON PISTOLS, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


sand of our dollars, and be held cheap at the 
price. Dainty they were, indeed, but not dimin- 
utive, the pistols of those days ; not to be dan- 
gled at a lady’s belt with a bunch of keys. 

Soon after the pistol was invented, its suscep- 
tibility of high adornment became apparent. The 
artificers of Pistoia, in Etruria, from which an 


with a ring at one end by which to fasten it to 
the saddle-bow. At the other end was the muz- 
zle of the pistol, the barrel of which was strength- 
ened by stout concentric rings, with a touch-hole 
about half-way down. The club-pistol was not 
a formidable weapon, save in appearance, and, 
once fired off, became a club pure and simple. 
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nobody thought much on the subject. 


‘ SAXON PISTOLS, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

+ 
s There was no accurate method of aiming it since tion of arms in Sigmaringen there is a seven-bar- 
4 the cavalier who boasted so novel an arm held it reled revolving arquebus. Revolvers were, indeed, 
Ss at arm’s length, in his left hand, while applying well known among gunsmiths at the beginning 
‘s the match with his right. He must have gen- of the’seventeenth century. There is one of that 
a erally frightened his charger, often perhaps singe- date in the Zschille collection. 

ing the unfortunate steed’s mane. He struck ‘*The most vital distinction,’’ it seems, ‘‘ be- 
i terror to the heart of his mailed foe who made at tween early and modern revolving firearms is 
F: him, lance in rest, and for whose special fright- that the barrels of the former were directly re- 
ci ening the club-pistol, pistol battle-ax, volved by the hand, while in the latter 
by pistol-spike, pistol-sword and the like the revolving mechanism is connected 
{ 7 oddities were devised, of which the with the firing mechanism, the cock of 
hy club-pistol is a fair type. It is about which automatically revolves the cylin- 
Pt two feet long, and, as a club, was an der.’’ It was a long day from the re- 
\ aa improvement on the plain fourteen- volver of the sixteenth century to the 
.. inch wheel-locks which the King revolver of Colt, and in the meantime 
| Charles’s cavaliers flung at each other’s 


Bi heads, after discharge at the first onset. Samuel Colt is, of course, the father of 


made to fire more than once without 
reloading. There is a match-lock re- 
volver in the Tower of London dating 
back to 1550. Inthe famous collec- 





DOUBLE WHEEL-LOCK, 
ABouT 1550. 


‘a The holy water sprinkler was a freak the revolver as we know it. He was 
a of the English pistol makers, a mace, born in Hartford in 1814, and while 
ri, the head of which was a four-barreled on a runaway voyage to India, as a 
ry cylinder with a spiked collar. A weapon boy, made a wooden model of a new 
ie of this description, with a careful man pistol. It wasn’t much like the re- 
HF to load it, and not too much bother volver the Colt company exhibited at 
t oa from adversaries, might have been fired the World’s Fair in Chicago, valued at 
x about once an hour. Greener says one thousand five hundred dollars, but 
i ' that, in 1638, at the battle of Witten- the germ was there. In 1835 he pat- 
a? mergen, the musketeers of the Duke of ented his revolver in London and 
He Weimer managed to let off their pieces Paris, and in 1838 founded the Patent 
Ne just seven times between noon and Arms Co., to make revolvers. They 
f eight o’clock p. M. were not appreciated, and in 1842 the 
vie The idea that the revolver is a mod- company went insolvent. None were 
ip ern invention is as common as it is made from 1842 to 1847, and when 
; erroneous. A revolver may be defined General Taylor sent from the Mexican 
Fil as a pistol whose breech, barrel or war for some revolvers he couldn’t get 
sii cylinder revolves, and which can be them at first, as Colt had to make a 


new model. This commission, which 
founded Colt’s success, was filled at 
New Haven, the factory being subse- 
quently moved to Hartford. 
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Along in the fifties, while Colt was still ex- 
perimenting, two young men named Smith and 
Wesson were employed in making in New Haven 
what were called volcanic pistols. This curious 
arm was about thirty-two calibre and had a 
magazine under the barrel carrying eight or nine 
artridges. The powder was contained inside the 
ball, and was set off by the impact of the cock 
on a central firing-pin, primed with fulminate. 
Afterward the first metallic cartridges, invented 
by Rollin White, were manufactured by Smith 
and Wesson. 

‘* Pistols and coffee’’ did not come into polite 
conjunction until long after the new weapon had 
been cordially welcomed to the army. The 
abandonment of the joust or tourney in Eng- 
land, in the time of Henry VIII., marked the 
inception of the duello. The weapons first used 
were the sword and buckler, and afterward the 
rapier and dagger. Pending the Cromwellidn 
wars, dueling practically ceased, but broke out 
more fiercely than ever under Charles II. The 
rapier remained the favorite weapon for nearly a 
hundred years later, and it was not until the last 
part of the eighteenth century that the dueling- 
pistol made a name for itself and officiated at 
affairs of honor, the preliminaries of which had 
been settled in a coffee-house by the seconds. 

It was an unknown bard whose muse thus 
celebrated the duel in which Aaron Burr killed 
Alexander Hamilton : 

‘Oh, Aaron Burr! what have you done? 
You’ve killed great Aleck Hamilton ! 
You got behind a bunch of thistles 
And killed him with a pair of pistles.”’ 





1, BARREL STAMP OF NICHOLAS BIS. 


3. BARREL STAMP OF 





The ideas tl 
lence to histo 


expressed undoubtedly do vio- 
is well as to the muse, for Mr. 
Burr was as brave a man as ever held a pistol, 
and skillful withal. His pistols were famous for 
Dueling - pistols were handed 
generation to another in the 
elaborate cases made for them. They were, by 
the code of the duel. required to be smooth-bore. 
George Wilkinson, 
early part of 
pistols that we 


their accuracy 
down from 


a London gunsmith, in the 
s century, turned out dueling- 
highly esteemed. A pair, dated 
1820, with tw inch barrels, saw-handle grips 
and flint-locks, are now the property of Mr. Rob- 
ert State, of New York. One of them, in the 
hands of midshipman Charles G. Hunter, 
U.S. N., killed Mr. William H. Miller, Jr., in 
a duel in Philadelphia, in 1829. Mr. J. G. 
Batterson, th surance magnate of Hartford, 
has dueling-p stols, with a history, in his collee- 
tion. 

On many a moldy manor wall, in many a New 
England mans in the great glass-doored sec- 

old colonial house on Southern 
lueling-pistol that had a history 
sting to that manor, or to the 
family in possession, has lain for many a year. 
The blood it 
left no blotches 


retary of man 
tide-waters, the 
peculiarly inter 


s shed, mayhap a century ago, 
n the polished oak of its handle 


or its barrel of cold steel. The small swords 
that kept it company might have each its tell-tale 
stains ; but its mission once done, the pistol is 


It is one of the curiosities of civiliza- 
tion, and remen 


secretive. 
bering Koerner’s ‘‘ Sword Song’”’ 

the flint-lock will find a lyric 
poet as wort! f his theme. 


we wonder wl 
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GERALD'S MISSION. 


A STORY OF THE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RAGGED Dick,” 
EDITOR’S NOTE. 

The first three chapters of this story were published 
in the April number of Frank Lesuiez’s PLEasant Hours 
FoR Boys anp Giris. They told of Gerald Lane’s con- 
versation with his stepmother soon after his father’s 
death, in which he learns that Mrs. Lane wishes him to 
work for Mr. Tubbs, the grocer, instead of going to col- 
lege, as his father intended ; and, also, that she has a 
son, Abel, bya former husband. Gerald has a talk with 
Mr. Tubbs, and tells him he will wait for a week before 
entering his employ. Soon after this he meets his 
friend John Holman, who tells him Mrs. Lane will turn 
his mother out of her home unless she pays the rent of 
six dollars. Gerald takes the money out of the bank 
and lends it to John. Mrs. Lane sees them come out 
of the bank and inte Tviews the cashier, Mr. Barton, but 
gets no satisfaction. ° Gerald then places the balance of 
his money, except one dollar, in Mr. Barton’s hands. 
Mrs. Lane demands the bank-book from Gerald, but 
he refuses to give it up, so when he goes out she enters 
his room and searches for it. When she discovers it 
and finds he has but one dollar to his credit she is 
dumbfounded, but says to herself: ‘‘ He is sly; but I 
will foil him yet.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE LOST LETTER. 

Mrs. LANer’s early life had been embittered by 
poverty, both before and after her first marriage. 
It was for this reason she married Mr. Lane, and 
for this reason also that she rejoiced in the pos- 
session of his property. She meant to make up 
for past privations by living liberally. Already 
she contemplated a series of journeys with her 
own son. As for Gerald, she had always disliked 
him, having an instinctive feeling that he dis- 
trusted and disliked her. 

Mr. Lane’s property was, except the home 
property, invested in stocks, bonds and bank de- 
posits, and the task of an executor was therefore 
easy. She had lost no time, after her husband’s 
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death, in making an estimate of the value of the 
estate. Almost daily she opened the tin box of 
securities and looked them over. It was a feast 
for her eyes. 

After her failure with Gerald’s trunk she gave 
a few minutes to this congenial task. When it 
was over a look of pleasure lighted up her 
face. 

‘* Fifty thousand dollars !’’ she said to herself. 
‘*That is, indeed, a windfall for one who, till 
two years since, was compelled to subsist on an 
income of less than twelve dollars a week. The 
arrangements I have made for Gerald will pre- 
vent his being much expense to me, and my hus- 
band’s fortune will be under my own control. 
Within a few hours my son—my dear Abel—will 
be here, and there will be no further need of 
concealing his existence. Had Mr. Lane known 
that I had a son as old as his own it is doubtful 
if he would have married me. Well, it is all 
over now! And I shall have Abel with me here- 
after.”’ 

From the bottom of the tin box she drew out 
a folded paper. It was in Mr. Lane’s handwrit- 
ing, and was addressed ‘‘To the Executor.’’ It 
ran thus : ‘‘ There is a possible claim against my 
estate, of which it is imperatively necessary that 
I should speak. Five years since my old friend 
and school-fellow, John Graves, on the eve of his 
departure for Australia, placed in my hands, for 
safe-keeping, his entire fortune amounting to 
thirty thousand dollars. His wife had died ; he 
had no heirs, and he had made up his mind to 
take a long journey to occupy his mind, and if 
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possible assuage his grief. ‘I may never come 
back,’ he said, ‘and in that case, old friend, the 
money I leave with you becomes yours. I could 
not leave it better than to my old schoolmate 
and friend.’ I was touched by this proof of his 
confidence in me and assumed the trust. From 
time to time I heard of him, but for two years 
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to give him back his own. Even if he has lost 
the acknowledgment I gave him, this property 
must be given up on his proving his identity. 
There will still be left of my own property a 
sum sufficient to support those whom I leave be- 
hind me in modest style.”’ 

This was the paper, signed by Ernest Lane, 





ace 


no tidings have come of the wanderer. Whether 
he is still living I cannot tell. If dead, the 
property is mine. It will more than double any 
estate I may leave; but I cannot be certain. | 
sincerely hope that John is still alive. Though 
two years have passed, he is liable to return at 
any time and reclaim the sum he placed in my 
hands. Should this claim be made after my 
death, it will be the sacred duty of my executor 
Vol. XLL, No. 6—48. 


DO YOU WANT ME TO MAKE YOUR WILL?’ ASKED KINS, SMILING. 


” 


which Mrs. Lane read with frowning brow. It 
was the one drop of bitterness in her cup. 
‘‘Thirty thousand dollars!’ she reflected. 
‘*Why, that would leave me only twenty thou- 
sand. It we be insufficient to carry out my 
plans. Prol this man Graves is dead ; but 
should he reappear it would be a terrible dis- 
appointment. The money must and shall re- 


main in my possession! I will deny the claim 
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if it is ever made. But should this paper be 
found—should it remain in evidence — this 
would be impossible. Better destroy it. It is 
the only safe way.”’ 

She locked the box of papers and put it in the 
safe. The important paper she was about to 
take and dispose of when there was a cry of ter- 
ror in the kitchen. Laying the paper on the 
table temporarily, she ran downstairs to find that 
a fierce dog had made his way into the kitchen 
to the great alarm of the cook. Mrs. Lane was 
no coward. She seized a broom, and with well- 
directed blows drove the animal out. Then she 
went upstairs to destroy the message from Mr. 
Lane. 

It was gone ! 

In much perturbation, Mrs. Lane looked for 
it. The window was open, and it might have 
been blown out. With this idea in mind she 
went out on the lawn and searched carefully, 
but in vain ; the missing paper was nowhere to 
be found. 

Mrs. Lane sank into a chair in dismay. 

‘* What a fool I was not to take it with me !”’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘I would have destroyed it 
and no one would have been the wiser. Now, 
should it fall into the hands of some third per- 
son, it may be used to my detriment.”’ 

Again she hunted about the room, and 
searched the lawn. It certainly was very mys- 
terious. She had been gone less than five min- 
utes, yet the paper had disappeared and there 
was no trace of it. 

‘Tf some child found it he would probably 
tear it up, and this would answer my purpose,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘ and all would be safe.”’ 

She looked about, hoping to see some child 
near at hand, but none was visible. 

Toiling along the road at a little distance was 
aman, whose outward appearance and shabby 
habiliments proclaimed him a tramp. Mrs. 
Lane’s glance fell upon him, but did not connect 
him with the lost document. Yet it could have 
been found in one of his inside pockets, where 
he had carefully placed it. 

This is the way it happened : 

When Mrs. Lane left the room two windows 
were open, making a draught through the room. 
In a line between the windows was the table on 
which she had placed the letter. Scarcely had 
Mrs. Lane gone downstairs when the wind, in a 
frolicsome mood, lifted the paper and wafted it 
through the front window on the lawn outside. 
James Skerrett, the tramp, spied it from the 
road, and it occurred to him that it might be of 
some value. He entered the gate and a few steps 
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brought him to the paper. He picked it up and 
put it in his pocket, not as yet knowing what it 
was. It might, however, be worth something, 
and it was on the chance of this that he took it. 
He did not stop to examine it lest he should be 
observed. Time enough for that later. Indeed, 
he did not venture upon this till he was a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

Though a tramp, James Skerrett had received 
a fair education, and was a man of some intelli- 
gence. He was qualified to earn a good living 
in some respectable position, but drink was his 
enemy and was likely to be through his life. 

When he read the letter, he guessed correctly 
that it was of importance. 

‘* Will the woman give me anything for it if I 
return it?’’ he asked himself. 

It hardly seemed likely. It would he better 
for her, perhaps, if it were destroyed. Besides, 
he had seen her through the open window, and 
her face had impressed him as that of a very 
mean woman. 

‘*She would be more likely to charge me with 
stealing and threaten me with arrest,’’ he thought. 
‘What shall I do? Shall I keep it? That 
would not pay me, as I may never come this 
way again. If I could get some one to take it 
and allow me even a dollar for it, it would be 
better to get it off my hands at once.’’ 

This thought was strengthened by the knowl- 
edge that his whole available stock of money 
amounted to but seven cents. 

Lifting his eyes casually, his glance rested on 
a sign over a small office building on the oppo- 
site side of the street. 

This was the sign : 

Exocu PERKINS, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

As a rule, the tramp avoided any person who 
had any connection with the law, but he was 
about to pose as a virtuous man returning lost 
property. Again, a lawyer would know the worth 
of the paper. At any rate he decided to call 
upon him and open negotiations. 

Mr. Perkins was sitting at his desk making out 
a conveyance, when he heard a furtive step at 
the door of his office. 

Lifting his eyes, he noticed James Skerrett 
opening the door, with ain apologetic look upon 
his face. Now, a client was always welcome, for 
Mr. Perkins was a young man, and his business 
was as yet limited. But the visitor did not look 
like a client. 

‘*What do you want, my man?’ he asked, 
rather gruffly. 


** Are you a lawyer ?”’ 
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‘* Yes ; do you want me to make your will?” ‘*Is this seat taken ?”’ asked a pale, tired-look- 
asked Perkins, smiling. ing woman, who had made her way up from the 
‘‘ Well, no; not at present. I expect to live other end of the car. 
a little longer.’’ ‘*Yes,’’ answered Abel, gruffly, for this was 


‘Just so. Still, life is uncertain, and if you the son of Mrs. Lane, now on his way to his 
should die suddenly your property might go into mother’s hon 


the wrong hands.”’ The woman sighed, for she was in poor health 
‘‘That’s so, squire; but I guess there’s no and very tired 

hurry about my will. I wanted to ask your ad- A man sitting just behind said, indignantly : 

vice.”’ ‘*No, mada it is not taken. Remove your 
‘‘ Exactly. I am ready to give it for a con- valise, boy, and let the lady sit down.,”’ 

sideration.”’ ‘*T am ex] ng a friend to get in at the next 


‘Oh, you’re a sharp one !’’ said the tramp. station,’’ said Abel, crossly. 
‘But [Pll come to the point. I was walkin’ ‘*That makes no difference. This lady is here, 
along the street five minutes since, when I saw and is bette 


titled to a seat than a passenger 
a folded paper on the sidewalk. I picked it up, in the next tow 


and I'll show it to you, for I think the party ‘*T don’t see what business it is of yours,”’ 
that lost it might be willin’ to pay me somethin’ said Abel, irritably. 
for it.”’ He made 1 ffer to remove the valise. 
Enoch Perkins took the paper from his strange “Then I will show you.” 
client. As he unfolded and read it, he looked The gentleman took Abel’s bag and set it down 
surprised. in the aisle. 
‘“Where did you pick this up?’ he asked, ‘*Now sit down, madam,”’ he said. 
abruptly. ‘Thank you, sir, but I don’t want to incom- 
‘© A little way down the road.”’ mode the young gentleman.”’ 
‘* Near a house with two elm trees in front ?”’ ‘‘He has no right to feel incommoded. Take 
‘* Yes,’”’ replied Skerrett, eagerly. the seat. It is your right.”’ 
‘‘T think I know the party that lost it. I will She sank into the seat with a sigh of relief. 
take charge of it and get it to her.”’ Abel felt and looked very indignant. He was 
‘All right, squire ; but there may be a re- a boy who had always been accustomed to con- 
ward.” sult his own comfort and convenience, and he 
‘*Exactly. Well, you ought to have some- was vexed that he had been compelled to yield 
thing for picking it up. Here’s a dollar.”’ in the present instance. 
‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ said Skerrett, taking the The woman coughed. She evidently had a 
bill with avidity. severe cold. Abel had opened the window, and 
‘“‘T suppose you are only passing through the a strong east wil d entered. It would have been 
town ?”’ uncomfortable even to a person perfectly well, 
‘Yes. sir,” but to one having a cough it was very trying. 
‘‘ Don’t mention finding the paper; it might “Would 3 mind putting down the win- 
annoy the lady who lost it.’’ dow ?’’ she asked, timidly. ‘*T have a terrible 
‘Yes, sir; [’ll remember, sir.’’ cold.”’ 
He left the office, and the lawyer said to him- ‘*T prefer it open,”’ said Abel, rudely. 
self : The passenger behind was cognizant of all that 
‘“‘T will keep this letter. It may be worth a passed. 
good de il to me some time.’’ ‘“ Madam, ne s uid, ‘will you exchange seats 
with me?” 
She rose and took the rear seat while the gen- 
CHAPTER Y. tleman seated himself beside Abel. He was a 
ABEL ARRIVES IN PORTVILLE. stout man, | filled more than half the seat. 
Tue train which reached Portville at four Abel looked disgusted. 
o'clock was full, and half a dozen persons were ‘‘Now, young man, close that window !’’ said 


standing up. One seat, however, was not taken. the stout ma 
At a window sat a boy of sixteen—a dark-com- Abel obeys 
plexioned, sallow-faced boy, with a face that was ness. He did 


n a tone of command. 

hut it was with great unwilling- 
ot dare to do otherwise. 

neither good-looking nor amiable. On the seat ‘‘Tt is very close,’? he grumbled. ‘‘I like a 
beside him was a valise. little air.’’ 
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‘‘There is no other window on this side the 
var open. If the others can stand it, you can.’’ 

‘*T wish people would mind their own busi- 
ness,’’ grumbled Abel, peevishly. 

‘Look here, young man, if you give me any 
more of your impudence I will give you a thrash- 
ing !’’ said the stout man, sternly. 

He looked quite capable of carrying out his 
threat, and Abel, thoroughly cowed, relapsed 
into silence. 

At length they reached Portville, and Abel, 
picking up his valise, stepped out of the car. 

He looked about him on the platform, thinking 
he might see his mother, but she was *ot quite 
sure as to the train by which Abel would come, 
and had not come to meet him. 

Abel looked about and espied a boy rather 
younger than himself. It was John Holman. 

‘‘ Boy,’’ he said, ‘‘ can you tell me where Mrs. 
Lane lives ?”’ 

‘*The widow Lane ?’’ 

‘Yes, she is a widow.”’ 

‘*About half a mile away. You go up this 
road and take two turns. 

‘*Oh, bother, why didn’t she come to meet 
me? How can I find the way ?”’ 

‘*Come along with me. I am going that way.’ 

‘All right! Won't you take my valise, 
too? That's a good fellow. I will pay you 
five cents.”’ 

‘*T will lake it to oblige you. I won’t charge 
you anything.”’ 

‘*- You'd better take the nickel. You look like 
a poor boy.”’ 

‘‘T am not in any special need of five cents,”’ 


’ 


( To hy 
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said John, not pleased with the patronizing tone 
of his new companion. 

‘*The more fool you !’’ thought Abel, but on 
the whole he was pleased with the idea of not 
having to pay for the service. 

‘*Do you know Mrs. Lane ?’’ asked Abel. 

‘“ Yes. Gerald Lane is my intimate friend.’’ 

““Gerald? Oh, yes! that is Mr. Lane’s son. 
What sort of a boy is he?’ 

‘“* He is a tip-top boy. Everybody likes him.”’ 

‘*Humph ! isn’t he rather independent ?”’ 

‘Why shouldn’t he be? His family was one 
of the most prominent in the village.”’ 

‘*Ah, just so !’’ said Abel, complacently, for 
he felt that this made his mother’s position the 
stronger. 

‘*T suppose you wonder who I am,”’’ said 
Abel, after a pause. 

‘* | suppose you are a friend of the family.’’ 
should say I was. I am Mrs. Lane’s son.’’ 

This surprised John, for Gerald had neglected 
to tell him the information he had only just ob- 
tained himself. 

‘*T never heard Gerald speak of you,’’ he said, 
half incredulous. 

‘* Gerald knew nothing about me.’’ 

‘* How is that ?”’ 

‘Mother and Mr. Lane thought it best not to 
tell him.’’ 

** But, of course, he will know now.”’ 

**Certainly. Iam going to live here.’’ 

John made no comments, but he thought it 
rather a strange state of things. However, they 
had by this time reached the Lane residence, 
and John, indicating it, gave the valise to Abel. 
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By Henry E. HAypock. 








‘‘Fatuer, may I come in?’ said a fresh 
young voice. 

‘Certainly, my son,’’ answered a man who 
had been but a moment before bending over his 
writing. 

He glanced toward the door as it opened, and 
seemed relieved at the interruption. 

A handsome, manly-looking fellow of about 
fourteen entered the library, advanced toward 
the table and stood opposite his father. As they 
thus faced each other, one could see a striking 
resemblance. The same dogged perseverance, 
the same resolute look and determined expres- 
sion which characterized Mr. Stillwell’s face, and 
which showed what had made him superintend- 
ent of the R. and W. Railroad, without friends 
or influence to back him, appeared also in the 
face of his son. 

This resolute look was now the most pro- 
nounced expression on the son’s face as he said : 

‘‘Father, I want to send for a bicycle to- 
night.’’ 

The happy look that had come over Mr. Still- 
well’s face changed to a rather stern expression. 

‘* Well, Charles, you know how much they 
cost, and at present I can ill afford to get you 
one.”’ 

‘*T know that, father,’’ the boy replied, ‘* and 
had thought of it long ago. Fora year I have 
been working in spare moments and saving all I 
could until I have now half of the price of a bi- 
cycle. Unless I get it at once, I cannot have it 
this summer. If you will advance me the rest 
of the money, I can get the wheel and pay it 
back before fall.’’ 

Mr. Stillwell dropped his head upon his hand 
as if in deep thought, but under the shadow in 
which his face was placed there came a pleased, 
happy look. Already the boy was showing what 
was in him. He had not begged for a bicycle, 
but had set out to get it himself. Mr. Still- 
well did not like bicycles. He regarded them as 
one would regard a costly toy. Although he was 
secretly pleased with the way his son had gone 
about getting it, he still thought it a useless 
expenditure of money. 
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When he looked up it was with a grave ex- 
pression, and for a moment Charles’s heart sank. 

‘You know what I think of bicycles,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I think they are very costly and prac- 
tically useless. The proposition you make, how- 
ever, is a thoroughly business one. It is your 
own money you are spending, so I will advance 
what you ask for, and shall expect to have it 
repaid by next fall. If I felt differently in the 
matter, I would gladly help you to get it, but, 
feeling as I do, it is best you should buy it with 
your own money as you propose. I, therefore, 
ask you to consider well, because there must be 
no mistake about your returning me the money 
when it comes due.’’ 

‘‘T have thought it over carefully,’’ his son 
replied, ‘‘and I will hand you the money then. 
Here is the other 
laid on the tab! 
inations. 

How much tl 
much self-denial, 
fort! Perhaps his father guessed what was pass- 
ing in his mind, for he drew the money toward 
him almost tend: rly. 

“When do you want my check for the full 
amount ?’”’ he asked. 

| will write the letter to-night, 
ng you can look it over and in- 
close the check to the manufacturer.”’ 


half now,’’ he continued, as he 
. roll of bills of various denom- 


t money meant to him! How 
hard work and persevering ef- 


‘¢ To-morrow 


and in the mort 


Charles then bade his father good night and 
left the room. 

For a moment Mr. Stillwell gazed toward the 
from his work ; then he smiled 
happily and went back to his writing with re- 


door, and away 


newed energy. 
“i : ‘ ‘ 
Bicycle 11152 had at last arrived. 
noticed the nu 
its erate. 


Charles 
ber when he unpacked it from 


The bicycle represented more to him than any- 
thing he had ever How fond he be- 
came of it! The self-denial, hard work and 
study he had given to get it were all repaid a 
hundredfold when he sped over the road with 
the bright, steel machine beneath him. He 
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never seemed to tire of its company. When not 
riding he was working over it, polishing the 
nickel or wiping the dust from the enamel. The 
summer was nearly over before he realized it. 
The days had sped away from him as the road 
had under his wheel. 

The amount he owed his father seemed to grow 
larger as the time came near to pay it, although 
he had raised as much as half of it. The thought 
of this money added a deeper gloom to the land- 
scape as he wheeled down the road at the side of 
the railroad track to the depot on a dark day in 
the early part of September. 

He noticed particularly that day the long curve 
the railroad made to save a grade on the opposite 
side of the valley. The highway, by descending 
a steep hill, saved this détour and fully one-fourth 
of the distance. 

When he reached the station, which was a 
small, unpretentious building, he did not enter 
into conversation with the station master, as was 
his custom, but began reading the notices and 
studying time-tables. 

‘* What's the matter ?’’ the station agent said. 
** You seem out of sorts.”’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing,’’ Charles replied, and he began 
to whistle, but it sounded forced, and he soon 
stopped. 

The agent took up the tune where Charles had 
left it, but he, too, suddenly paused. 

‘* Goodness gracious !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I for- 
got that key. I must go to the house forit. You’ ll 
keep your eyes on (things, won’t you? I will 
only be gone a minute !”’ 

The agent’s house was almost in sight of the 
depot, and he started on a run to get the key. 

Charles looked at the depot—at its tiny office, 
its few seats for passengers, its view of the tracks 
stretching away in the distance, with a new feel- 
ing of pride, for were they not left in his charge ? 

Suddenly this feeling was followed by a sense 
of responsibility. Then, without being able to 
account for it, this gave place to one of dread. 
As the last feeling stole over him there came to 
his ears the heavy, dull rumble of an approach- 
ing train. 

Nearer and nearer it came, but there was noth- 
ing in this of itself to cause alarm, for he knew 
No. 18 well. It always went through without 
stopping. So he stepped toward the door to see 
it pass once again. As he did so, the telegraph 
instrument began clicking loudly. He paid no 
attention to this as he did not understand tele- 
graphy and had often heard it make as much 
noise when the sound had no import. Standing 
on the platform, he watched the freight train 
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rumble majestically by. A brakeman whom he 
knew waved his hand to him, and he waved 
back in response. Car after car passed, until at 
last came the caboose with its fluttering flags. 

The long train had hardly crossed the last 
switch, and the click of the rails, as the trucks 
of the cars passed over them, still sounded in 
his ears, when he heard his name called in an 
agonized voice from the station. He rushed 
into the room. There stood the agent, his face a 
ghastly white, with one hand upon the keyboard 
of the telegraph as if frozen to it. 

‘*Orders to hold No. 18.—Got back too late 
to stop her.—No. 5 to pass her here.— No. 5 has 
left V—— station.—Nothing between the two 
trains.’’ 

The agent fairly gasped the words, but Charles 
understood him at once. 

No. 18, the through freight, and No. 5, the 
express,. between stations on a single track road, 
were rushing together with nothing to stop them ! 

Charles turned as white as the agent, while a 
look of despair crept over his face. Suddenly 
his eye rested upon his wheel, and hope came 
to him. 

He remembered the long curve of the track 
and the short cut of the road, and how they came 
together again further on almost at right angles, 
and then continued in parallel lines. He thought 
of the slow progress of the freight. It was one 
chance in a hundred, but perhaps he could head 
off the freight train and stop her, particularly as 
he had so much less distance to go and could get 
great speed on the down grade. 

He was on his wheel in a moment, riding as 
he had never ridden before. At first there was a 
smooth stretch of road leading to the steep hill, 
which threw the road at right angles to the track, 
and over this his wheel fairly flew. With his 
head bent low over the handlebars, he glanced 
neither to the right nor left, but fastened his eyes 
upon the road, which seemed like some white, 
silent river flowing by him with great rapidity. 
It took but a moment or two to get over this 
road, at the speed he was riding, but it seemed to 
him to be years. 

He was now on the down grade, and although 
he could not see the freight, he knew it was near 
from the presence of the cloud of thick, black 
smoke, which hung above its course. 

He soon reached the crest of the hill. Ina 
moment, he thought, he could see the freight 
and know whether he could stop her or not. At 
length the train came into view, and he saw 
at once he could not hope to head it off, but 
that by using all his speed he would be able 
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to reach it before all the cars had passed the 
place where the road curved in by the side of 
the track. 

As he started down the hill he put all his 
weight on the pedals until the bicycle shot down 
the grade at a great pace, gathering speed with 
each revolution of the wheels. He was going 
so fast that when he came to the level it seemed 
to him that his speed increased instead of di- 
minished. 

Now, he is approaching the track with light- 
ning swiftness. The road and railroad begin to 


converge. Moments pass which seem like years. 
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makes little sound, and that is drowned in the 
rumble of the train. The brakeman laughs and 
waves his hand in response, as if it were a 
good joke, his riding a race with the train. 

Would he laugh, Charles thinks, if he real- 
ized that that great mass of wood and metal, 
Passenger No. 5, was coming toward him with 
the force of a tornado ? 

The freight is surely gaining, and they pay 
no attention to him. A short distance ahead 
the road and track diverge again ; what shall 
he do? He rid 


s with the energy of despera- 
tion, and the b 


keman at last calls to a fellow 
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He raises his eyes, the train is directly ahead 
of him; he will just reach it before it passes 
entirely. The engine has already passed and 
some of the cars. 

Once more he looks down and puts all his 
remaining strength upon the pedals. He raises 
his eyes again, and finds he is shooting along 
the road beside the freight, which is now going 
at good speed. He cannot hope to keep this 
pace long; already the freight is gaining upon 
him. 

A brakeman is half asleep on one of the 
cars. Charles waves his hand frantically and 
tries to shout, but to his surprise his voice 


brakeman to look at him. 
make out why 
when it is so 

His heart ps with hope for a moment, 
but it is soon dispelled, for the other brake- 
man laughs, and then both wave their hands 
at him in token of farewell. 

Charles, in the 


They-can’t seem to 
he should try to beat the train, 
hopeless a task. 


agony of despair, lets his 
hand fall downward. and as he does so it comes 
in contact with a bunch in his coat pocket. 
Again hope comes to him, for he remembers 
it is the remnant of an old red flag he had 
used to clean his wheel, and had stuffed into 
his pocket. 
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Quick as a flash he has drawn the rag forth, 
and now waves it in answer to their mocking 
gestures. It is old and soiled, but its red is still 
bright enough to look sinister and dangerous as 
Charles waves it frantically above his head. 

The smiles die sway from the faces of the 
brakemen. One of them starts on a run along 
the cars toward the engine. Then there comes 
the whistle of ‘‘down brakes.’’ Charles is sick 
and faint, but he realizes he must keep up. 
Slowly, oh! so slowly, it seems to him, the 
train’s speed diminishes, and at last it ceases 
to move. 

A brakeman climbs down and runs toward the 
bicyclist, for he still waves 
that piece of red flag above his 
head with one hand while with 
the other he clasps firmly the 
handlebar of his wheel. The 
brakeman is close to him now 
and grasps his wheel, for it is 
beginning to wobble fright- 
fully. He holds it firmly, for 
Charles is, for the moment, too 
weak to dismount. 

‘“No. 5 has passed V 


** QUICK AS A FLASH HE HAS DRAWN THE RAG FORTH.”’ 


station !’’ Charles stammers out between his gasps 
for breath. 

That is enough; the breakman knows only too 
well what it means. He shouts out the informa- 
tion to another brakeman who is nearer the train, 
and the latter starts on a run for the head of the 
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train with his red flag. Will he be 
stop the express? 

A moment, then another, passes. 
must now be ahead of the freight. 
strength returns, and, leaving his wheel, he 
rushes along beside the track. On reaching a 
place where he can see some distance ahead of 
the train, he notices the brakeman with-.the red 
flag is still running. 

Then there comes the whistle of an approach- 
ing train. The brakeman waves his flag, and 
Charles hears the whistle of ‘‘down brakes’’ from 
the engine of No. 5, and sees No. 18, the heavy 
freight, begin slowly and majestically to back. 
Soon No. 5 comes 
in view, still mov- 
ing but very slow- 
ly, and at last 
stops. No. 18 then 
ceases to back, and 
the two trains face 
2ach other, the 
smoke from their 
engines inter- 
mingling above 
the length upon 
length of cars 

\ which might have 

been piled upon 

one another in one wild heap of chaos and 
death. * * * * 7 

Again father and son stood facing each other 
in the library. 

‘‘To-night is the time I was to pay you my 
debt,’’ Charles said, laughingly, ‘‘ but, first, you 
must admit that a bicycle is not so useless as 
you at first supposed.”’ 

‘*No, my son; it is I who am in your debt,”’ 
Mr. Stillwell replied, ‘‘for you saved me two 
great trains, and it is a debt it will be hard to 
pay. Here is the money you handed me toward 
the wheel. You see I have not touched it,’’ and 
Mr. Stillwell handed back to Charles the identi- 
cal roll of money which he had given him on 
the night of the first payment. ‘‘I gladly make 
you a present of the wheel. Now, what else can 
I do for you? I will be glad to give you almost 
anything. The company has empowered me to 
act most liberally.’ 

‘* All I wish for,’’? Charles said, ‘‘is that my 
wheel’s number, 11152, shall go down on the 
records of the company among the train num- 
bers with a history of what it did toward saving 
two trains.’’ And so it happened that in the 
records of the R. & W. Railroad Bicycle No. 
11152 has a place and a history. 


in time to. 


Surely he 
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